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POEMS BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


itive Verses. By Joanna Baillie, author of ‘“‘ Dramas of the Passions,” 
c. 12mo. pp. 408. London. 1840. Moxon. 

Joanna Baillie’s Fugitive Verses belong to a school which has been too much 
obliterated by the stronger features of romance and passion, of highly wrought 
sentiment and highly painted guilt, which, appealing to the public mind with ex- 
traordinary force, have monopolised, rather than taken their fair share in, the ge- 
neral productive circle of a nation’s genius. But after stimulants and excite- 
ment it is pleasant to bring the appetite again to what is simple and natural, as 
it is to forget the storm in the bosom of repose, or retire from the thundering of 
eloquence into the easy familiarity of rational conversation. It is thus that we 
are charmed with the nature and simplicity of poems composed anterior to the 
last half century—‘* written previous to 1790 ;” and scarcely less so with the 
more familiar pieces since that period ; the former occupying 116 pages, and the 
latter the remainder of the volume. 

Of the whole Mrs. Baillie says, with a true feeling of modest self-esteem :— 

“This book does not hold out the allurement of novelty. As among an as- 
sembly of strangers, however, we sometimes look with more good-will upon a 
few recognised faces that had been nearly lost or forgotten, though never 
much valued at any time, than upon those whom we have neverbefore beheld ; 
so | venture to hope, that upon the simple plea of old acquaintances they may 
be received with some degree of favour. Be this as it may, | am unwilling to 
quit the world and leave them behind me in their unconnected state, or toleave 
the trouble of collecting and correcting them to another; the songs written in 
the Scotch dialect making it somewhat more difficult. The occasional pieces 
for the first time offered to the public have another disadvantage to contend with. 
Modern poetry, within these last thirty years, has become so imaginative, im- 

assioned, and sentimental, that more homely subjects, in simple diction, are 

eld in comparatively small estimation. This, however, is a natural progress 
of the art, and the obstacles it may cast in the way of a less gifted, or less aspi- 
ring genius, must be submitted to with a good grace Nay, they may even 
sometimes be read with more relish from their very want of the more elevated 
flights of fancy, from our natural love of relaxation after having had our minds 
kept on the stretch, by following, or endeavouring to follow, more sublime and 
obscure conceptions. He who has been coursing through the air in a balloon, or 
ploughing the boundless ocean in the bark of some dauntless discoverer, or ca- 
reering over the field on a war-horse, may be very well pleased after all to seat 
himself on a beach by his neighbour's door, and look at the meadows around 
him, of country people passing along the common from their daily work. Let 
me then be encouraged to suppose that something of this nature may, with the 
courteous reader, operate in my behalf. The early poems that stand first in the 
arrangement of this book, I now mention last. They are taken from a small 
volume, published by me anonymously many years ago, but not noticed by the 
public, or circulated in any considerable degree. Indeed, in the conrse of after 
years it became almost forgotten by myself, and the feelings of my mind in a 
good measure coincided with the neglect it had met with. A review of those 

ays had spoken of it encouragingly, and the chief commendatiun bestowed was, 
that it contained true, unsophisticated representations of nature. This cheered 
me at the time, and then gradually faded from my thoughts. * * * 
Having,” she adds, after some further explanation, “said all that I dare to pro- 
cure a lenient reception to the following pages, which cuntain nearly all the oc- 
casional lines written under various circumstances and impressions of a long life, 
I have nothing more to urge, as! wi! not, from feelings that may easily be ima- 
gined, make any remarks on the latter part of the volume, appropriated to devo- 
tional and sacred subjects. To avoid any imputation of forwardness or pre- 
sumption, however, I think it right to mention that those hymns marked ‘ For 
the Kirk,’ were written at the request of an eminent member of the Scotch 
Chureb, at atime when it was ia contemplation to compile, by authority, a new 








collection of hymns and sacred poetry for the general use of parochial congre- | 
gations. It would have gratified me extremely to have been of the smallest ser- | 


vice to the venerable church of my native land, which the conscientious zeal 
of the great majority of an intelligent and virtuous nation had founded; which 
their unconquerable courage, endurance of persecution, and unwearied perseve- 
rance, had reared mto a church as effective for private virtue and ecclesiastical 
government, as any Protestant establishment in Europe. I was proud to beso 
occupied ; my heart and my duty went along with it; but the General Assem- 
bly, when afterwards applied to, refused their sanction to any new compilation, 


and what I had written, and many sacred verses from far better poets, proved | 


abortive. That clergymen, who had been accustomed from their youth to hear 


: And swelling arm, assists her. Work proceeds, 
the noble Peshme of David sung by the mingled voices of a large congregation Pots smoke, pails rattle, and the warm confusion 
swelling often to a sublime volume of sound, elevating the mind and quickening Still more confused becomes, till in the mould 


the feelings beyond all studied excitements of art, should regard any additions 
or = as presumptuous, is a circumstance at which we ought not to be sur- 
prised. 

The first poem in the volume is entitled ‘* The Winter's Day,” and it is paired 
by another called * The sommer’s Day ;” both reminding us much of Thomson, 
upon whom it is evident the young Scottish aspirant formed her ear'ier efforts. 
The inspiration was from a pure source, and the thoughts and style not unwor- 
thy of the original model Miss Baillie is, indeed, even more faithful in details, 
polishes and elevates less, and yet is at no great distance for sweet and captiva- 
ting poetry —Exz. gr.i— 

* The night comes on apace— 

Chill blows the blast and drives the snow in wreaths ; 
Now every creature looks around for shelter, 
And, whether tan or beast, all move alike 
Towards their homes, and happy they who have 
A house to screen them from the piercing cold! 
Lo, o'er the frost a reverend form advances! 

His hair white as the snow on which he treads, 
His forehead marked with many a care worn furrow, 
W hose feeble body bending o'er a staff, 

Shews still that once it was the seat of strength, 
Though now it shakes like some old ruined tower. 
Clothed indeed, but not disgraced, with rags, 

He still maintains that decent dignity 

Which well becomes those who have served their country, 
With tottering steps he gains the cottage door: 
The wife within, who hears his hollow cough, 

‘\nd pattering of his stick upon the threshold, 
Sends out her little buy to see who's there. 

The child looks up to mark the stranger’s face, 
And, seeing it enlightened with a smile, 

Holds out his tiny hand to lead bim in. 

Round from her work the mother turns her head, 
Aud views them, not ill pleased. 

The stranger whines not with a piteous tale, 

But only asks a little to relieve 

A poor old soldier's wants. 

‘The gentle inatron brings the ready chair, 

And bids him sit to rest his weary limbs, 

And warm bimself before her blazing fire. 

The children, full of curlusity, 

Flock round, and with their fingers in their mouths 


Stand staring at him, while the stranger, pleased, 
Takes up the youngest urchin on his knee. 

Proud of its seat, it wags its little feet, 

And prates, and laughs, and plays with his white locks. 
But soon a change comes o’er the soldier's face : 
His thoughtful mind is turned on other days, 
When his own boys were wont to play around him, 
Who now lie distant from their native land 

In honourable but untimely graves : 

He feels how helpless and forlorn he is, 

And big, round tears course down his withered cheeks. 
His toilsome daily labour at an end, 

In comes the wearied master of the house, 

And marks with satisfaction his old guest 

In the chief seat, with all the children round him. 
His honest heart is filled with manly kindness, 

He bids him stay and share their homely meal, 
And take with them his quarters for the night. 
The aged wanderer thankfully accepts, 

And by the siinple hospitable board, 

Forgets the by-past hardships of the day. 


When all are satisfied, about the fire 
They draw their seats, and form a cheerful oe 
The thrifty housewife turns her spinning-wheel ; 
The husband, useful even in his hour 
Of ease and rest, 2 stucking knits, belike, 
Or plaits stored rushes, which, with after-skill 
Into a basket furmed, may do good service, 
With eggs or butter filled at fair or market.” 


OFFICE, AMERICAN HOTBB- 
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While matron dames to tresselled seats repair,— 
Seems, on the glassy waves, a floating fair. 


Its dark form on the sky's pale azure cast, 
Towers from this clustering group thy pillared mast ; 
The dense smoke, issuing from its narrow vent, 
Is to the air in curly volumes sent, 
| Which coiling and uncoiling on the wind, 
| Trails, like a writhing serpent, far behind. 
Beneath, as each merged wheel its motion plies, 
On either side the white-churned waters rise, 
And newly parted from the noisy fray, 
Track with light ridgy foam thy recent way, 
Then far diverged, in many a lustrous line 
On the still-moving distant surface shine. 


Thou holdest thy course in independent pride ; 
No leave askest thou of either wind or tide. 
To whate'er point the breeze inconstant veer, 
Sull doth thy careless helmsman onward steer ; 
As if the stroke of some magician's wand 
Had lent thee power the ocean to command. 
What is this power which thus within thee lurks, 
And all unseen, like a masked giant works ? 
Even that which gentle dames at morning tea, 
From silver urn ascending, daily see 
With tresey wreathings borne upon the air 
Like loosened ringlets of a lady's hair ; 
Or rising from th’ enamelled cup beneath : 
With the soft fragrance of an infant’s breath : 
That which within the peasant's humble cot 


The whole poem is like to this, and all its pictures of rural life equally touch- 
ing andtrue. We must endeavour to select a passage from ‘‘ Summer” as 
another example,—this is morning :— 


Comes from the uncovered mouth of savoury pot, 
As his kind mate prepares his noonday fare, 
Which cur, and cat, and rosy urchins, share ; 


‘* For now the sun, slow moving in his glory, 
Above the eastern mountains lifts his head ; 

The webs of dew spread o'er the hoary lawn, 

The smooth, clear bosom of the settled pool, 

The polished ploughshare on the distant field, 
Catch fire from him, and dart their new got beams 
Upon the gazing rustic’s dazzled sight. 


4 
The wakened birds upon the bratches hop, ’ 
Peck their suft down, and bristle out their feathers, 
Then stretch their throats, and trill their morning song, 
While dusky crows, high swinging over head, 
Upon the topmust boughs, in lord!y pride, 
Mix their hoarse croaking with the linnet’s note, 
Till, in a gathered band of close array, 
They take their flight to seek their daily food. 
The villager wakes with the early light, 
That through the window of his cot appears, 
And quits his easy bed ; then o'er the fields 
With lengthened active strides betakes his way, 
Bearing his spade or hoe across his shoulder, 
Seen glancing as he moves, and with good will 
His daily work begins. 
The sturdy sunburnt boy drives forth the cattle, 
And, pleased with power, bawls to the lagging kine 
With stern authority, who fain would stop 
To crop the tempting bushes as they pass. 


That which, all silvered by the moon's pale beam 
Precedes the mighty Geyser's up cast stream, 
What time, with bellowing din, exploded forth, 

It decks the midnight of the frozen north, 

While travellers from their skin-spread conches rise 
j To gaze upon the sight with wondering eyes. 


Thou hast to those ‘in populous city pent’ 
Glimpses of wild and beauteous nature lent, 
A bright remembrance ne'er to be destroyed, 
That proves to them a treasure long enjoyed, 
And for this scope to beings erst confined, 

I fain would hail thee with a grateful mind.” 


| THE PHILADELPHIAN CONSPIRACY. 





The Conspirators ; or, the Romance of Military Life. By Edward Quillinam 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Colburn. 
| The staple of the various tales which fill these volumes consists in a deve- 
lopment of the plots and operations of a secret society in France, called the 
Philadelphians, alluded to by Southey and Napier in their histories, and re- 
specting which more circumstantial details have appeared in several French 
| publications. Capt. Quillinan appears to have traced the conspirators more 
minutely ; and his revelations are, certainly, of a very staggering description. 
From them it would be acknowledged that most of the designs against Bona- 
| parte proceeded from this association ; and that even in the midst of bis ar- 
mies it exercised a power to divert. control, and defeat his greatest undertakings, 
as‘it did several of Soult’s in the Peninsular war. The organisation and manage- 





ENP ere ew 


At every open door, in lawn or lane, 
Half-naked children, half-awake are seen 





Scratching their heads, and blinking to the light, 

Till, rousing by degrees, they run about, 

Roll on the sward, and in some sandy nook 

Dig caves, and houses build, full oft defaced, 

And oft begun again, a daily pastime. 

The housewife, up by times, her morning cares 

Tends busily ; from tubs of curdled milk, 

With skilful patience draws the clear green whey 
From the pressed bosom of the snowy curd, 

While ber brown comely maid, with tucked-up sleeves 


With heavy hands the well-squeezed curd is placed.” 


In the latter portion of the volume, ‘“ Lines to Scott,” and “to Sotheby,” | 
| draw delightful portraits of these departed sons of song ; and to the accuracy of 
their traits, though painted in the kindliest spirit, we can bear testimony. We 
| cannot help quoting the opening of the last, as a just tribute to the memory of 
| our old and esteemed friend, whom Byron so sarcastically and injuriously called | 
| Some bustling Botherby.” 

“ Learning and fancy were combined 

To stimulate his manly mind ; 

Open, generous, and actte, 

Steady of purpose, in pursuit | 

Ardent and hopeful; all the while 

In childlike ignorance of guile. 
There are, who say, that envy lurks concealed 
Where genius strives, by slightest traits revealed, 
A truth, if truth it be, by him forgot, 
He turned his eyes away and saw 1t not. 

Success in others, frank and free, 

He hailed with words of friendly glee. 

Praise given to them he could not feel 

Did aught from his own portion steal ; 

And when offence, designed and rude, 

Did on his peaceful path obtrude, 

He soon forgave the paltry pain, 

Nor could resentment in his breast retain. 
His was the charity of right good-will, 
That loves, confides, believes, and thinks no ill. 
He, by his Saviour's noble precepts led, 
Still followed what was right with heart and head. 
Religion did with lofty honour dwell 

Within his bosom's sacred cell.”’ | 


We must now content ourselves,—leaving the fine Scottish, tragic, and super- 
natural ballads, the songs which are not so good, and the sacred poesy, which is | 
most honourable to the heart and head of the author,—with a brief specimen of 
the familiar style in part of an address to a steamboat :— 





| 











« Freighted with passengers of every sort, | 
A motley throng, thou leavest the busy port : 
Thy long and ample deck,+-where scattered lie, 


Baskets, and cloaks, and shawls of crimson dye ; 
Where dogs and children through the crowd are straying, 
} And on his bench apart the fiddler playing, 





ment of this vast conspiracy are ascribed to General Oudet, killed at Wagram; 
and the chapter entitled ** The Man without a Name” (occupying about 140» 
ages of the second and third volumes) gives a full account of tnis person, and 
fis associates and plans. The whole is s»fficiently extraordinary to excite our 
wonder ; and yet seems to be supported by such data, that though forming @: 
division in a publication of ‘** Romance,” we can hardly doubt its original rea- 
lity, or question its general truth. 
The ** Sisters of the Douro,” a story of Portugal, is interesting im itself, but 


| chiefly connected with the main thread by having for its hero a Colonel Cham- 


plemonde, who is a leader among the military Philadelphians. ‘This, and the 
ensuing tale, ** The Royatist,” laid in Switzerland, seem to be founded on ae- 
tual occurrences, in which invention could add but little to the marvellous of 
the real: and they are well told by the author. “ The Rangers of Connaught,” 
a narrative belunging to the period of William of Orange, and * The Moor of 
Andalusia,” a piece of Spanish chivalry, complete the more imaginative com- 
positions, and do credit to the writer's taste and talent. Novel readers will pe- 
ruse them all with gratification ; but we must choose our path amid the mys— 
teries of Oudet. Capt. Q thus opens the subject :— 

‘In the character of Napoleon Bonaparte there was not an atom of what 
is termed romance ; his genius and ambition, though equally vast, were the 
disciplined agents of a thoughtful and resolute self-love. His very heroism was 
more of a mathematicabprinciple than @ fervent impulse ; and when be most 
startled the world into fearfal admiration, he was but working out an answer 
to some studiously considered problem of self-aggrandisement. Men, with their 
force, physical and moral, their bodily energies and their passions, prejudices, 


| delusions, enthusiasm, were to him but as fuel to swell the blaze on that altag 


of ambition, of which he was himself at once the priest and deity. As fellow- 
creatures he scarcely regarded them ! for, from the hot Mayday of Lodi, if net 
sooner, till the autumnal night of Moscow, if not later, when he left the flam ing” 
Kremlin, he seemed to be unconscious that he was himself a created and re- 
sponsible being. Yet not only are the prominent events of his life romantic, 
but there is at least one circumstance in deep shadow behind them, and bither- 
to little noticed or understood, of so marvellous a kind, that it might be treated 
as a mere creation of faney, if it were not sutficiently substantiated—thie is, 
the Philadelphian Conspiracy, which haunted him from the hour of his elevation 
to that of bis fall. Its origin is attributable to the very barrenness of humem 
sympathies in Bonaparte’s mind ; for, from the time that the means by which 
he brought about his appointment to the Chief Consulship of the French Re- 
public made it manifest to many jealous observers that he aimed et sole and 
purely selfish power, this plot to baffle him sprung up and flourished in his own 
army. The anger of poiltical visionaries, of all denominations, sects and views, 
in France, Bonaparte might have disregarded, had he been assured of the ab- 
sence of all suci: pests from his barracks and camps; but he had never that 
certainty. On the contrary he knew that there were fierce and sullen factions 
among his soldiery ; and the vigilance requisité to awe them was one of the 
most fatiguing penalties of his new greatness. This Philadelphian plot, m 
particular, disturbed him, because it was one that he could not grapple with. 
Vazue rumours and warnings begot vague suspicions ; these produced blind ar-- 
rests and abortive examinations. Incidents were perpetually occurring that 
kept awake the sense of danger, but none that threw light bevond the outskirts 
of the mystery. Napoleon well knew how he was detested by the demverats 


whom he had duped, and that among them there were many respected men, 
whose hatred was dangerous. Oneof these was Genera! Mallet, whom he pre- 
tended to suspect of Bourhonism, in order to weaken his credit with the repub- 
licans, but who, though sprang from the noblesse, was then, and for many years 
afterwards, ofthe popular party. When Bonaparte was declared First Consul, 
Mallet was quartered as adjutant-general at Besancon Here it happened that 
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several youths of the remote eastern province in which that fortified town is 
situated, had formed themselves into a friendly club, which they called the So- 
ciety of Philadelphians. They had no politiagt designs whatever ; they were @ 
band of warm-hearted boys, who ‘ swore eternal friendship’ before they were 
diapersed through the world, and who agreed on certain rules and signs by which 
they and all future members of their society were to be pledged and known to 
each other, wherever any of them might meet. It wasa game at free-masonry, 
as puerile and harmless as the solemn farce of hide-and-seek played so impo- 
singly by the brethren of the Square and Compass. Mallet perceived nothing 
worthy of his attention in the proceedings of these young persons. He would 
have neglected no opportunity of strengthening parties against the First Con 

sul; but he was not ihe man to discover, in the expansive sensibilities and lively 
imaginations of raw youths, the very qualities that, skilfully managed, give life 
and force to factions. There was, however, an officer on his staff, who had 
both the penetration that can detect the latent power of such vapour, and the 
ingenuity that can apply it to daring purposes. The name of this very 
remarkable individual was James Joseph Oudet, and the following description 
of his character and person is given from the report of one who assures us 
that he knew him intimatety. Oudet was born near Menale, in the Jura, of 
an agricultural family, in easy circumstances. He received the usual elementary 
education of youths of his station; but Nature, by the profusion of her gifts to 
him, seemed to have intended him for greatness. He became a soldier, and his 
bravery and talents soon signalised him. He had eloquence, which quickly be- 
came popular,because directed against monarchical institutions,and exerted in ad- 
vocacy of that amiable a of universal freedom and brotherhood which the 
moustached philosophers of France are so fond of listening to, and so ready to 
write out for the edification of the world, using bayonets for pens, and blood for 
ink. Yet Oudet himself had nothing in his manners that betrayed aught of the 
ruffianism of this sect of philosophers. He was the Admirable Crichton of the 
French army. Opposite qualities appeared in him to coalesce. He had the 
simplicity of manners of a child, with all the easy self-possession of a man of the 
world ; the suavity of a girl, with the firmness of a stoic ; he was the most ac- 
tive and the most careless of men; luxuriously idle when at leisure, indefatiga 

ble in enterprise, immovable in resolve, stern and gentle, playful and serious.yet 
always perfectly natural, unlese he was perfectly and exquisitely artificial. Oudet 
began his career as a volunteer in La Vendée. Fron that time, until he attained 
the rank of Chief uf Battalion in a famous brigade, it was a career of glory, and 
his exploits were as many as the actions in which he was engaged. His wounds, 
though not so numerous, were neither few nor always slight ; his right arm was 
twice pierced by musket-balls, one thigh was fractured by ashot. The soldiers 
related his feats, and the officers repeated his sayings. He was grievously 
scalded by fusxed lead at San Bartolomeo; some grenadiers crossed their muskets 
by way of litter for him, laid him on them, and were bearing him to the rear. 
‘Comrades !’ he cried, ‘ what are you about? You have turned your backs on 
the enemy!’ An old serjeant, who thought him mortally hurt, answered, ‘If 
we do not carry you off the ground, the enemy wil! trample on you.’ * Lay me 
down and repulse them,’ he said ; ‘ and my body will not be in their way.” Oudet 
survived that wound by a miracle; and it was he who, three months afterwards, 
startled Bonaparte from a reverie, and blanched his cheek by this abrupt address. 
* Hold up your head, that I may see your face, and becertain whether it is indeed 
Bonaparte who has returned from Egypt to enslave his country !’” 

He goes on to describe his adoption of the Young France at Besancon, and 
ramifying his secret designs beyond them to a vast extent in nearly every part 
of the country, and especially inthe army :— 

** Oudet formed a@ scale of distinctions, which he termed his Philadelphic lad- 
der, and which, though perfectly understood by none but himself, was so graduat- 
ed as to invite from all ranks of society all the strong minds that still retained in- 
dependence, in the state of subserviency to which France was sinking. Of the 
three upper degrees on this scale, the highest was the censorship, nothing less 
tnan a kingly absolutism under another name. To this no one could arrive with- 
out having previously gained the two steps next in dignity. The second was 
one rather of forms and revelations than difficulties. But the third was very ar- 
duous of attainment, and accessible only to resulute and sure men, who were 
vowed toa more than monastic renunciation of all merely personal cares. The 
man who became a member of this class ceased to be any thing else ; and all his 
private duties were to give way to those imposed on him by the institution. He 
quitted his place in general society to become the blind instrument of that spe- 
cial fraternity to which he thus devoted himself; and, in his intercourse with it, 
he was no more to be known by the name of his fathers, but by some other ap- 
peliation, usually an heroic one from ancfent history, and one supposed to be ap- 
propriate to his character, as the Red Indians and other savages distinguish their 
men of mark by the names of the birds and beasts, whose qualities resemble 
theirs. Thus, an able and firm adept, likely to seize an opportunity of turning 
any popular excitement to the views of the institutiun, was named Marius; a 





young man of quick wit and warm spirit, yet of amiable and winning manners, 
received the name of Alcibiades. Then there was Spartacus, whose blunt,frank 
manners qualified him for the office of stirring up slaves against their masters. 
The spirit of imitation infused by these adoptive names was some.imes shock- 
ingly proved : Cato, Themistocles, and Cassius, all perished by suicide. QOudet’s 
official station under Mallet at Besancon, and his family connexions with the Jura, 
enabled him easily to extend and strengthen his Philadelphian party in those 
quarters, and not only there, but through the whole of Franche Compté and 
Burgundy. He speedily diffused his influence much farther. ‘Trusty emissaries 
were sent from province to province, feeling their way cautiously, and weaving se- 
cret intelligences with the disaffected every where. An understanding was estab- 
lished with the lawless rovers of the great mountains that border France on the 
east and south ; for even smugglers and brigands were to be made useful Auxiliary 
institutions of Barbets were cultivated in the towns and villages of the Alps ; of 
Bandoleers, in those of the Jura, Switzerland, and Savoy ; and of Miguelets, in the 
Pyrenees. But the nerves and sinews of the Philadelphian scheme were the band 
of blue brothers in the army. It was first intruduced simultaneously into three 
regiments of the line, two of light infantry, and of dragoons, and from them to 
other troops, till there were few corps in the French service in which there were 
no Philadelphians. By degrees, this audacious league became a nation within 
a nition; and a nation powerful in youth, intelligence, courage, and, above all, 
devotedness and obedience. It had, finally, its noblesses, its clergy, its magis- 
trates, its army, its people, and its literature; and all the links of this combina- 
tion so concealed as to bafile the keen eyes of such ministers and agents of police 
as Fouché, and Savary, and their satellites. Uudet stood in the midst of this 
confederacy, like the Gallic Hercules, the ingenious emblem of eloquence and 
strength, who, by the charm of words, holds multitudes of men together in invi- 
sible fetters.”” 

Pichegru, Moreau, Georges Cadoudal, Mallet, and many others, were, it is 
affirmed, members of this Society, and their attempts against Bonaparte either 
originated in, or were supported by it. The superior fortunes of Napoleon,how- 
= prevailed over them all; and we conclude with the fall of their grand 
eader :— 

“On the 6th of July, 1809, was fought the battle of Wagram, one of the days 
that have most powerfully contributed to the illustration of the French arms. 
The affair was almost decided at ten in the morning, and quite terminated by 
mid-day. Oudet and his chosen officers, on that morning, had astonished even 
the brave by their valour. The officers, for the most part brought out from re- 
tirement and neglect by their commandant, as he had been by the minister of 
war, exulted in the opportunity of distinguishing themselves at once, and so 
proving their right to those posts in active service from which they had been 
excluded. Some of them were killed in the first onset ; several others were 
wounded. Oudet himself received three lance-wounds, which, though not dan- 

erous, caused him to lose so much blood that he was obliged to be tied on his 
orse, as he would not quit the ground, while faint from weakness. Oudet was 
not one of those Philadelphians who embarrassed Napoleon's road to victory by 
any failure of duty in the field; the emperor was to be got rid of by any fitting 
means; but the French were to be victorious, and then to force their neighbours 
to adopt their scheme of happiness; the evil of bloodshed and devastation was to 
be deplored, but was light when weighed against the felicity of surviving mil 
lions and of myriadsunborn! This was the military philosophy of the Philadel- 

hian reformers. Oudet, whose wounds had been dressed on the field after the 
attle, was waiting for orders to move towards Vienna, from which he was only 
about a mile and a half distant, when he received commands to repair with his 
regiment toa distance of three leagues in the opposite direction, towards one of 
the points on which the broken and dispersed enemy had vanished. He was re- 
quired to place his regiment as a corps of observation in a good position,—there 
to leave each coimpany under the command of one officer and a sub-officer, and 
then, with all the rest of his officers, to go back to head-quarters for further or- 
ders. The march and the details of this operation occupied him till night, and 
he was returning with nearly two-thirds of his officers, according to the curious 
order he had received, when, about eleven o'clock, he fell into the midst of an 
ambuscade, which, without discovering itself, killed all his companions by vol 

leys of musketry. At sunrise, twenty-two dead officers were found crowded 
about Oudet, whoalone still breathed. The disposition of the group was such 
as made it probable that his comrades had tried to make a rampart of their bo- 
dies for him,—a last testimony of their generous devotedncss. He survived three 
days, and during that time he clearly settled some family affairs, whose adjust- 
ment demanded a close application of mind; and on which his only child's future 
resources depended. His later moments were entirely devoted to earnest confe 
rences,—not with a minister of religion.—not with his own conscience,—but 
with some of his Philadelphian friends on the subject of his favourite project 
The rul ng passion was strong in death ; and the last words he was he heard to 
utter were, ‘ His doom is accomplished !’ 


** The smile that lingered round his mouth when he had ceased to breathe seem- 
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ed to have been the: i bought implied in those words, which 
were supposed to i whe fo n ni his enemy, Napoleon. He expired 
in the midst of sonte Woundéd fiends who had forgotten their own ailments 


and wants in administering to his. ‘The news of this event was spread thro’ 
the army with greater rapidity than was desired. The bulletin of Wagram, 
whi pprorded the hongur of particular mention toa crowd of obscure offi- 
ce vain@isguiged the circumstance of his fate under a common form of 
merely mengoning General OQudet as anjong the killed on the field of 
tle. He had ogfy begn put in os by his mew rank of general of brigade 
on the very eve Of the action. But‘Oudet, mortally wounded by an ambush 
on the night after the engagement, and picked up the following morning, cer- 
tainly did not die on the field of battle. What. then, was the reason for giv- 
ing an historical authority to this untruth! However that may be, Oudet 
and his friends: were, for the short time that soldiers on service can afiord to 
regrets, almost universally lamented in the army. The sorrow at the moment 
was impetuous: some of the wounded officers, who had been carried to the 
same hospital, tore off their bandages when they saw his corps carried out 
A young serjeant-major, who was one of the train that followed it, stabbed 
himself to the heart ata few paces fromthe grave. A lieutenant, who had 
served under Oudet, in the 68th regiment, destroyed himself with a pistol ! 
Oudet’s obsequies resembled those of Otho. The most impious madness is 
recorded with admiration by one of the eulogists of Ondet. Thus, in the 
summer of his age, he was barely thirty-four years old, perished a man who 
possessed, perhaps, as many natural advantages, both of mind and body, and as 
much ambition as any man of modern times, but who so tortuously misap- 
plied his advantages that his ambition was not only disappointed while he 
lived, but without any result of posthumous honour. He was soon forgotten, 
except by a few enthusiastic friends, themselves obscure :—forgotten even in 
his native Jura; and his fate strangely verified the whimsical designation by 
which old Mercier described him to Bonaparte, and which had been adopted 
as a convenient periphrasis by many of the Philadelphians. The words might 
now serve for his epitaph, if his grave could be found—The Man without a 
Name.” 

The intervening adventures and events are full of deep interest ; and though 
we cannot consent to receive the particulars of private meetings, and conversa- 
tions between Fouché, Mercier, Oudet, and Bonaparte (see Vol. III., opening), 
as strictly consistent with what could be divulged to any third party for promul- 
gation to the world, we are yet satisfied that the outline of Captain Quillinan’s 
relation is well foanded, and free from suspicion. At any rate itis very curious, 
and may serve to indicate the pussibility of similar associations still existing in 
France. 





LETTERS FROM GIBRALTAR. 
ST. MICHAEL’S CAVE. 


The first impression made upon a stranger, by the rock of Calpe, or Gibral- 
tar, depends much upon the season of the year; in summer and until the set- 
ting in of the rains, it looks red ani arid from the total want of vegetation: the 
native of England, or the Emerald Isle, looks in vain for the soft refreshing 
green; hia eye finds no repose, allis parched and rocky. {magine a bold head- 
land of 1300 feet in height, ranning south into the sea three miles; on one side 
an inaccessible precipice, on the other, a steep slope, where the industry of man 
has forced from the scanty soil the space for terraced gardens and villas, built 
up against the hill ; suppose it secured on the perpendicular face by nature's 
own hand, and fortified on the other by all the art of man; forming one side of 
a horse-shoe bay, with the mountains of Spain bounding it to the west, and the 
romantic chain of Barbary beyond the water to the south, and a brilliant sky 
overhead, and the sea so brightly blue, as alnfost to compensate for the absence 
of the rival green ; the bay, crowded with shipping and small boats, with point- 
ed sails, and you can form an idea of the brightest gem of the triple diadem of 
the isles of the west, now resting on a fair and youthful brow. 

This impregnable fortress, the foremost in the world for strength and import 
ance, sea-girt, nearly insulated, majestic, proudly displays the British flag, the 
ensign of peace and liberty, and of protection to the commerce of all nations , 
while battery after battery crowns and defends the wave-beaten shore, and 
bristles up the rocky mountain to a height that fatigues the eye, penetrating 
even the solid rock by artificial caverns to perfect the natural resources of 
the place. You land—and find yourself in the town of Gibraltar, entering by 
the strongest part of the fortification through a guaraed gate. It is composed 
of narrow streets which seem built to exclude the heat. You cannot but recal 
scenes in the Arabian Nights on seeing the strange variety of faces and cos- 
tumes which seem gathered from all parts of the world to Gibraltar; the 
people seem like the lingua franca, compounded of scraps from all nations, a 
collection of waifs and strays. Moors who rejoice in a Friday of rest, with 
handsome swarthy faces contrasted by the snowy white of the turban resting on 
the ears, with flowing robes and bare brown legs thrust into slovenly slippers 
turned down at heel. Jews, who venerate Saturday, with shewy dresses cover- 
ed with embroidery, broad coloured sashes, and loose white trowsers. The 
military, who pour through the streets to the English church on Sunday, with 
music, and all the ‘pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” Spanish smug 
glers with close tight dresses fastened down the side of the leg with silver but- 
tons. Genoese women wearing tight scarlet cloaks with a hood instead of bon- 
net, all edged with broad black velvet. And prettiest of all, the black-eyed 
Spanish brunette, whose good-humoured glances sparkle through a black lace 
veil, her redundant hair and well-shaped nead, never concealed by the un- 
meaning disguise of a bonnet, the graceful mantilla, which is nothing more 
than along narrow scarf, thrown over the head, depending to the waist behind, 
and the ends falling down to the knee in front, fastened to the hair with a fresh 
pulled rose ; and her face defended from the ‘‘ amorous clutch”’ of the sun, only 
by a fan. 

These are a few of the endless variety of the population, which a clever 
writer has likened to a parliament, where each nation sends its representatives 

You pass through the town, about a mile in length, and issuing again by a 
guarded gate, find yourself at the entrance of the Alameyda, an indispensable 
appendage to every Spanish town. You enter a spacious square, where six 
regiments can mancuvre with ease, bounded by trees and walks where the fair 
and the gay enjoy the cool of evening, with shaded walks branching cf into 
alabyrinth of sweets, where at every turm you find a god, a hero, or a monster. 
This is said to be the finest landscape garden in Europe, and well deserves its 
reputation. With regret you return to the high road and pass on to Europa 
point, the southern extremity of the continent, the way becoming more wild 
and romantic at every step, and at last having reached the point, the view of 
the Mediterranean to the east rewards your labours, while the African coast lies 
before you, with the Spanish fort aud town of Ceuta like an emulous reflectioa 
of Gibraltar, with its own mountain and fortification. 

The chief object of interest on my arrival here, I found to be a cave where a 
fatal accident had just occurred: tais cave is in itself sufficiently interesting ; 
situated high in the rock, commanding an extensive prospect, it opens by a low 
irregular arch into a circular space of almost architectural beauty and regularity ; 
a dome is supported on gothic pillars, with pointed arches so beautiful, that it 
is not easy to believe they have been the work of unassisted nature without 
chisel or implement, but formed soely by the power of penetrating water de- 
positing itscalcareous burden. But this beautiful cave which might rival a 
gothic cathedral, and is sometimes so splendidly lighted for the amusement of 
visitors as to complete such an illusion, leads to a deep dismal gorge descend- 
ing into the heart of the mountain, and said by someto run under the sea to 
the opposite shore ; this however remains unproved, on account of the mephitic 
vapours which baffle the most daring cave explorers: the great Nelson pene- 
trated farther than any former adventurer, and tradition asserts that his sword 
and epaulets remain there to this hour, where he placed them to mark his pro- 
gress. To this cave a party of non-commissioned officers repaired to pass a 
day in recreation, little guessing thet the horrible conclusion was to be the loss 
of their bravest. One ventured too near the perpendicular descent and in an in- 
stant was precipitated tothe bottom. A second who had hastened to his as- 
sistance with ropes on the first notice of the melancholy event, fell mangled by 
his side, having mistaken the depth of tue cavern, and too soon left his hold of 
the rope by which he had descended. Both were taken up, but without hope 
of their recovery, and they died after lingering a few days. The event caused 
a profound sensation in the garrison, let us hope in some instances a lasting one. 
The governor, whose feeling for the sufferers was shewn in every possible 
way, has since taken the precaution to place a gate upon the entrance. so that 
no party can enter without permission and being accompanied by experienced 
guides and abundance of lights. The cavern was once, as tradition relates, the 
retreat of a hermit St. Michael, who has given it his name: it contains a well 
of crystal water, no slight possession in so warm aclimate, and is possibly the 
reservoir of the precious deposits of the rainy season which pass through the fis 
sures ofthe rock to the various wells that supply the garrison and inhabitants 
It was once the scene of a tragedy on a more extensive scale. Three hundred 
Spaniards jealous of their country’s honour, took the sacrament together, and 
swore by that sacred pledge to recover possession of Gibraltar, or perish in the 
attempt. They succeeded in entering by artifice and concealed themselves in 

St. Michael’s cave, but were accidentally discovered by a guatherd, and cut to 
pieces. There are more tales connected with the cave, but I think its history 
will be best concluded by describing another class of inhabitants, the apes, who 
with some plausibility have been said to make use of it to pass from the Ape’s 
hill in Barbary ander the sea to Gibralrar,which is the only part of Europe where 
they are found to live in a natural condition ; and if, as a philosopher has assert 
ed, men are no more than monkeys with the tail rubbed off, then are these our 











; “friendly brothers” for they have positively no tail. 
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VISITORS.—THE EVACUATIONS.—MUSIC. 

As the season advances tbe climate becomes less agreeable and less favorable 
to an invalid ; the winter is delightful, with the double advantage of avoiding 
the harshness of the same season in the British islands: but the spring is 
changeable, v'ith penetrating blasts, quite sufficient to account for this place be- 
ing considered unfavorable for disorders of the chest. There are none of the fine, 
bracing, roaring, lion-like breezes of an English: March, but gloomy and very 
changeable weather, and unpleasant damp during the prevalence of the east 
wind. I find in my journal a notice of the continuance of this kind of weather 
up to the 19th of June. ‘Then it set in fiery hot, thethermometer at and above 
90 repeatedly, on the coolest part of the rock ; so that the rains in September 
were most welcome and refreshing. 

With the warm weather come the Mosquitoes. These little tormentors, 
whose first dwelling is a pool ef water, emerge at the critical moment when 
the case in which they have been enfolded is ready to burst, and fly off, gay as 
a butterfly just released from prison. I have seen water that had been acciden- 
tally left for some time in the open air, literally alive with the larve, countless 
numbers flying offeach moment to sport through the air. Their greatest victims 
are the newly arrived, whose blotched faces often bear witness of their sufferings 
for the sting is intolerably itchy, and consequently ,does not easily disappear. The 
chief precaution taken against them is to use thin curtains that leave no loophole 
of entrance; but this isnot always effectual, and if they get within those pro- 
tecting draperies, adieu to the favors of the drowsy god: betiera tiger on the 
mountain than a mosquito within your curtains ; you pass the night boxing your 
own ears in the vain hope of killing them, and you arise inthe morning feverish 
and unrested. 

Very early in the morning or late inthe evening is now the only time for ex- 
ercise, and yet it is necessary to limit one’s wanderings to the militery rule of 
returning before the firing of a certain gun whose sound is most despiteful to a 
free-born islander : but here every thing is military ; the laws are military, the 
roads are military ; on the wildest part of the mountain you finda military guard 
when you least expect it, who demands to see your permit as if you were a cask 
of mountain cew attempting to escape the Argus eyes of the revenue. If you 
go tochurch, even there you cannot escape the military ; there is a military 
chaplain and a military congregation, two or three regiments in full uniform, a 
soldier hands you to a seat, and a soldier, still in full dress, takes his place rea- 
dy to act as clerk ; whilethe dim religious light caused by the dark grey of the 
beautiful Moorish arches of the very tasteful building, is disturbed by the flash- 
igs of scarlet and gold, and the quiet of the echoing aisles invaded by the mu- 
sic of each successive band until confused by the brazen din, you begin to ima- 
gine it must resemble the awful! trumpet of the last greatalay, and that the end- 
less stream of heads you see pouring in at the entrance must be those who arise 
to await the final doom. In the words of agreat poet, this is‘ A little milita- 
ry hot-house,” and if an invalid traveller can be supposed a judge, the military 
duty must be sufficiently severe. 

If a stranger of distinction should arrive he is welcomed with a military spec- 
tacle, and very splendid it is to see six regiments drawn out in the beautiful 
gravelled square of the Alameyda, with their gaily dressed bands forming a sin- 
gle body, playing ia perfect unison the magnificent marchesof the garrison. The 
stranger approaches, surrounded by the Governor and his staff in full array with 
prancing horses and waving plumes ; and certainly there is no finer sight than 
the general salute of so fine a body of men, while the bands play the national an- 
thein, and the honored guest giacefully returns the courtesy. Several visitors 
arrived during my sojourn, for Gibraltar is a kind of gang-way for all the world. 
The prince de Joinville, fourth son of the French king, and his brother the due 
de Nemours,with the laurels from the seige of Constantine-fresh upon his brow ; 
the young Arch-duke of Austria, nephew and heir of the Emperor ; and most 
distinguished of all, the good Queen Dowager of England. The landing of the 
latter deserves more particular novice. The roads leading to the landing-place, 
which is at a little distance from the towa, were lined cn each side with troops. 
As her Majesty left the 74 line-of-battle ship ‘n a barge, the yards were manned 
and the band played ** Ged save the Queen:’” the same houours awaited her on 
landing ; she was received by the Governor and a brilliant suite, among whom 
was Prince George of Cambridge then attached to the 33d Regiment. She 
was handed ceremoniously to a carriage, and as her Majesty passed, with a love- 
ly peeress by her side, the soldiers presented arms and their officers saluted ; 
each band playing ‘* God Save the Queen,” until the whole of the splendid train 
had passed. Her Majesty rode to visit the Cork woods, about ten miles distance, 
and ascended the rock mounted on a borico or donkey, visiting the caves and ex- 
cavations. She was escorted to the Spanish lines, which are separated from the 
British lines by a neutral ground, by nearly all the officers of the garrison ; there 
she was met by the governor of Algeziras, a small town in Spain, with a shewy 
troop of Spanish cavalry to serve as a guard of honor during the day. The same 
forms attended her departure. 

There are few buildings in the town worthy of remark ; the residence of the 
Governor, formerly a convent, is heavy and unsightly ; the Spanish church is not 
remarkable: the library, supported by the military, is a handsome building, and 
contains a very splendid collection of bcoks ‘There is an ancient Moorish tower 
or castle, once the chief strength of the fortress, but sorely battered by modern 
artillery (which fame reports to have been first used at Algeziras on the oppo- 
site side of the bay) but there is little to interest about it. 

The excavations are most interesting even to a person not versed in the sci- 
ence of defence; they have been cut in galleries one above another to a 
great height in the solid rock, with embrazures for cannon which command, to 
defiance, the narrow sandy isihtnus which alone connects Gibraltar with the main 
land. The Spaniards have named the most formidable of these openings ‘‘ The 
Mouth of Fire.” To the highest you ascend by a spiral wooden staircase, and 
find yourself in acireular chamber, called St. George's, were parties sometimes 
assemble,to dine,aiter exploring the wonders of the place. This was once the scene 
of a very remarkable adventure. ‘Two gentlemen left the town one evening to- 
gether and toox the way that leads to the excavations ; they had dined together 
and together had been suitors for the fair hand of a young lady resident in the 
garrison. The unsuccessful suitor was seen to return alone that evening ; and 
the accepted was missing on the following day. Suspicion instantly fell upon 
the rejected lover, who was arrested, though he constantly declared he was una- 
ble in any way to account for the disappearance of his friend. He was tried and 
even condemned, still declaring his innocence, but confessing that circumstances 
in his former life had deserved the punishment he was now unjastly to suffer. 
In the mean time a friend of the missing bridegroom, who felt an unaccountable 
impression on his mind that he was still alive, walked out, on the third day after 
the mysterious disappearance, to the excavations, resolved to scrutinize every 
nook ;: and at last he had the happiness of seeing him resting on a —_ of the 
rock where he had slipped down oa some loose earth while in the act of pulling 
a flower, to present to his lady love ; he was easily extricated from his perilous 
situation though much exhausted by sufferings boih bodily and mental ; he had 
parted from his companion at the entrance and wandered on alone indulging hap- 
py musings ; when he arrived at the opening and looked out upon the rock he 
was irresistably tempted hy some beautiful Narcissus, which grows in great 
abundance, and was the lady’s favorite flower, to try the perilous descent, but 
venturing too far he lost his footing and was only prevented by the ledge upon 
which he had remained, from being cast at least nine hundred feet to the sands 
below. Nothing but imagination can depict his various sufferings until the for- 
tunate arrival of his friend to his rescue ; with what bitter feelings must he have 
scen from his narrow prison the rising of the day he had looked forward to for 
so much happiness ; how despairingly thought of the griet of the lady and the 
distress of her family, while he, the object of so much love and commisseration 
was confined to a few inches of barren rock with no hope but to await a dreadful 
and lingering death, while his friends were making vain searches for his discove- 
ry. To make his situation more tantalizing, the opening of the rock above was 
but a little beyond his reach. On the second day a small boat passed below, and 
he exerted and exhausted himself in vain endeavours to attract the attention of 
the boatmen ; they passed, and left him more hopeless than before. He was 
not destined however to such a fate ; he returned and was married, and is I be- 
lieve alive and happy to this hour. 

After the rainy season, many beautiful flowers spring up all over the rock, 
but the shrubs are more beautiful and more lasting. All the cherished pets of 
the green: house in England are to be scen here in a beauty and luxuriance that 
we have no idea of at home. First, in beauty as in fragrance, with leaves of 
the deep glossy green of the myrtle, fruit of gold, aud flowers of bridal white, 
is the Orange tree, almost a tree: the laundress hangs out her clothes to dry 
on hedges of geranium. The cactus, of the kind called prickly pear, grows 
Lo a great size, each thick flat leaf, looking like a huge battledore: it bears a 
pleasant and refreshing fruit, without much flavour; but lauded for being of a 
cooling and wholesome nature. The aloe is in greet profusion and perfection : 
this far sought and valued production disappointed my high raised expecta- 
tions. In its third or fourth year, it throws up an enormous central shoot, like 
nothing more dignified than a immense shoot of asparagus; this throws out la- 
teral branches, which bear the blossom, if that can be so called, which is quite 
without a flower, or what botanists call the corolla: at a distance, it has a slight 
golden shade from the anthers, but it possesses no beauty as a flower ; it reach- 
es fifteen or twenty feet, and great numbers are to be seen everywhere about 
the rock. The night blowing Ceres 1s produced in great periection. This 
magnificent flower is like a gigantic water-lily, its marble cup enclosing a 
couutless assemblage of delicate golden anthers. Perhaps the finest of all the 





natives of this genial climate is the glowing Oleander ; covered with a profu- 





sion of rose-coloured flowers, it 's almost dazzling to look at: but to describe 
all the vegetable beauties would be impossible; many of them are to be seen 
in our own gardens, and many that are common with us are not to be found 
here; the moss rose, for example, I never saw in Gibraltar. The fruits are 
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fine ; and in the fruit season, the market is considered one of the sights of the 
place : but I think many of our homely fruits ill replaced, even by the beautiful 
, the luscious figs and dates, like concentrated sugar. Beautiful looking 

aches are there, but they are so hard as not to be eatable,until produced in the 

| so of a tart: plums, and all of that class, are inferior; even melons are not 
always good ; cnd apples and pears positively bad. Insects have been so often 
described, that it would be superfluous to mention them, although a great field 
is to be found here for the naturalist, from the hideous tarantula to the tor- 
menting mosquito, and the disgusting inhabitants of the crevices of the walis 
of the bed-room, and even the bedstead, which no care or cleanliness will en- 
tirely guard against. The ants are of great size, and are a study in themselves. 
‘They seem to have imbibed the military spirit of the place, for they will turn 
out in double files, with the greatest order, if acrumb of bread be thrown near 
their den, and if any should be slaughtered in action, they deliberately carry 
off their dead and wounded. The neutral ground is covered with locusts, 
which are often caught in a sheet, and when dead, used as manure : they are 
like a very large grasshopper, without wings, and are a pretty and harmless in- 
sect. But these creatures would require a volume for themselves, and a scien- 
tific classification, which I must leave unattempted. The brilliant fire-fly is 
also an inhabitant of these latitudes, ‘but there are few seen here, the parched 
and rocky ground affording them little support ; the humbler glow-worm, 
however, appears frequently to add a charm to the evening saunter. This which 
the Spaniards -call the paseo, is one of their great enjoyments ; they take their 
slee» or siesta during the burning hours of mid-day, even an army will suspend 
its operations for this indulgence ; but as the sun declines bright eyes unclose, 
and after sunset, the squares begin to fill with woers of the refreshing breeze 
of evening. Then begin the tinkling of guitars, and serenading of manly voi- 
ces. The music of Spain has been less celebrated than I think it deserves ; 
the people seem passionately fond of it, and their language susceptible of 
pearly as much melody as the Italian, which it resembles closely. One of the 
most characteristic of their 3ongs is ‘‘ El Calcsero,” which is so national that | 

cannot forbear a slight description of it. — 

The calesero is the driver of one of their absurd stage carriages. His “‘cat- 
tle” are a team of mules, each of which has a standing name, the leader being 
alwayscapitana. The calesero goes singing along, he and his carriage nodding 
in concert, interrupting himself now and then to encourage or reprove, accord- 
ing vo the behaviour of his subjects. The song is an address to him from his 
belle who is supposed to lament that her valesero is exposed to the dust of the 
rvads, which she thinks will shorten the growth of his hair. Here the beau 
or majo breaks off with a guttural Arré addressed to his steeds, but he soon 
continues bis song which is all in his own praise, the maja (or rustic belle), call 
ing him vida mia, my life, and declaring he is infinitely superior to any cabal- 
lero in truth and worth. The interruption is an ad libitum, or recitative, ac- 
cording to the taste of the performer. I have heard and admired it sung by a 
lady, and think it worthy the attention of my fair countrywomen ; the words 
may be pronounced nearly like Italian, the Spanish yo being exactly the same 
sound as the Italian fo. The Spaniards seem as much attached to dancing as 
to singing : the clatter of the castanet is to be heard every evening till a late 
hour, and they have justly the reputation of being the finest dancers in the 
world. The very children are graceful in Andalusia. With the redundant black 
hair, dressed exactly asa full-grown woman, the figure well thrown back, as 
they go through their pretty attitudes with unconscious grace, reminding one 
of the dancing figures of Malaga, so much esteemed, with the addition of the 
sparkling black eye of African origin, they are sometimes very beautiful and 
striking to an English stranger. 


THE SUMMIT.—SOCIETY. 

There is not, perhaps, a finer panoramic view in the world than that from 
the top of this renowned rock, or more vroper'y mountain. It is slightly divid- 
ed into three elevations: on the central and highest is placed the signal 
station, and on the extreme end, ‘‘ O'Hara's folly,” a circular tower, said to 
have been struck down by lightning. It still bears the naine of Governor 
O'Hara who erected it: from this end the view is magnificent: at your feet 
lie Europa tlats, the very spot where the divine bull rested from his flight 
with Europa, to whom the continent owes its name : beyond the sea to the 
south, the beautiful chaias, of the African mountains: on the cast, the Meci- 
terranean recedes to the horizon like a mighty river, i's shores on each side, 
dying away in beautiful perspective ; and three steps carry you to the 
western side of the ridge, where you look down on the bay of Gibraltar, 
bounded by Spanish mountains, and crowded with shivping from every part 
of the world. To make the scene complete, and characteristic of the 
place, one must be so fortunate as to lave arrived just at the moment when 


a foreign man of war has swept into the bay, and is in the act of saluting the | given them more comforts, and raised them in the moral scale. 


British flag; the thundering and blazing through a shroud of smoke give 
avery vivid idea of the splendid terrors of aa engagement. At this height 
the limits of the cultivated grouna seem to have sirunk ito a narrow 
space : there are many beeutiful vilias, bat in the parching season of summer 
those with grounds laid out in the English taste look arid and desolate ; 
the Moorish is the only style for this climate; it is very peculiar and luxu- 
rious, and deserves description, but let me borrow that of a graphic and 
beautiful writer, Florian, in his valuable history of the Moors of Spain.— 
In describing that most romantic and beautifal building, the Alhambra, he 
says, * Nothing with which we are acquainted in architecture can give us 
an idea of that of the Moors. They heaped together buildings without 
order, without symmetry, without any regard to the aspect which they of. 
fered outwardly : all their care was given tu the interior. There they ex- 
hausted the resources of taste and magnificence, to combine in their apart- 
ments the enjoyments of luxury with the chartss of rural nature : there, in 
saloous lined with marble, paved with a composition of great brilliancy, and 
spread with couches covered with tissue of gold and silver, fountains threw 
up their waters towards the dome; precious vases exhaled odours; and 
myrties, orange trees, and rare flowers perfumed the apartments. The pocrest 
Moorish building has its enclose: square with a fountain in the centre, giving a 
delicious coolness ; the buildings which enclose it are high enough to exclude 
the burning heat of the sun, ‘vhije the square itseif is open, and generally sur- 
rounded by a covered verandah, supported pillars twined with beautiful creeping 
snrubs, covered with a profusion of flowers.” The entire of Florian’s descrip 
tion of the Alhambra is weil worthy of trauscription, but we shall probably re- 
turn to take a few leaves from that interesting work ; and we must not forget 
that we still stand upon the narrow summit of the rock, and bsfore our descent, 
must scrutinise all iis remarkable features. On the eastern shore, there is a 
acanty space accessible, called Catalan ay, approached from ihe town by a foot- 
way along the sands, and sheltering a fishing village ; a military detachment is 
always kept here, and a few persons occasionally yo for the benefit of sea ba- 
thing ; but the situation is wild and dreary, and subyect tu the continued dread of 
the talling of huge stones from the height above: one of these awful visitors did 
descend during the stay of the faintly of the last officer who held this imporiant 
post; it broke through the roof; but, directed by a merciful Providence, it fell 
in the narrow space between the bed of the nurse and that of her infant charge, 
and thus failed to inflict injury of any consequence 

Those British subjects who are born in the garrison are called ‘Rock Scor- 
Fions,” probably by the jealous Spaniards, whose malice, however, while we 
triuinphantly hold the fortress in their despite, we can afford to smile at; many 
of those personages have pre.ty places, and being of great respectability, are a 
great addition to the society. Military officers occupy the remainder of thie vil- 
las we look down upon, and are the chief society of the place. One look with 
the eye of a bird, down upon the beautiful Alameyda, which looks spacious, even 
from the pinnacle where we stand, with a réegiinent parading in its gravelled 
square, and we address ourselves to descend the zig-zag path of the mountain. 
A light house, new im progress at the extreme end of the rock, will add an inte 
resting object to the scene: the first stone of this useful and picturesque build- 
ing was laid by the present Goveruor,Sir Alexander Woodford, with religious and 
masonic ceremonies, and firing of artillery ; troops lived ail the surrounding 
heights with gleaming arms, and the firing thrice ran from point to point round 
the sounding rock. Jt had risen fromthe ground when the Queen Dowager ar- 
rived, but the ceremony was repeated and her royai hand, with the assistance o! 
machinery, laid an immense cut stone, prepared for the purpose, which was the 
signal for hoisting the royal flag, and firing in propertion to the greatness of the 
Occasion. | was fortunate enough to witness another military display, tie pre- 
senting of colours to a distinguished regiment: this was not done by a lady, as! 
had understood to be usual, but by the Governor aftera spirit-stitring address ; 
the ceremunies were concluded by the chaplain with an exhortation and prayer 
The watch upon persons entering the garrison is very strict: a story is told of 
an Africun who was placed as sentry during the siege ; the order was tochallenge 
three tines, then fire on the refractory ; literally adhering to this, he saw « 
#emall buat approach the shore, and called out, ** Who goesdere? onc, two, tree 
time, fire!’ and off went the messenger of death, or at least of consternation, 
which caused ther to withdraw with great speed from the range of the zea'ou- 
defender of the fort. Que is always challenged at night in passing a ser.tinel 
and a ridiculous story is related of some naval officers who had indulged too iree 
in the pnice of the grape; as each arsived, the challenge, ** Who gues there ' 
was answered, * Naval Officer drank in a wheelbarrow.” “ Pass naval officer 
drunk in a wheelbarrow,” was the rejoinder of the literal guard, the subject being 
all the time, in a bappy state of unconsciousness 

The bay ts beauriful, bat insecure fur shipping: parties often cross to the tow: 
of Alyeziras on the opposite side, and more frequently to Sandy Bay during le 
season of the vintage: hills are covered with vineyards hearing the most del 
Cluus grapes, very ditfere:.t however in appearance from what we imagine of 
regular vineyard. The vines are not trawed to trellice work as one expects to 








Che Alviot. 


see them, but kept cut low and shrubby, like currant bushes, and the immense 
clusters of golden fruit hidden beneath the leaves. A very — day may 
be passed here and concluded by dining very comfortably at Algeziras, which is 
a neat little town with nothing very remarkable except here and there a cross to 
mark the spot where a murder has been committed. ‘The sail homeward is de- 
lightfully cool and refreshing : I am credibly informed I have seen a flying fish 
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The newspapers, published almost exclusively for Irish readers, and two of 
which we have more particularly referred to, contain a fond of spirited articles 
adapted to their particular views. It is to be lamented, that these act- 
ing to a certain degree on the defensive, and driven to retaliation by a series of 
insulting attacks, are sometimes led into a style of recrimination that never 
adds strengh to a good cause. They are also far too sectarian in their tone,— 





on one of these occasions, but it appeared more like a small bird, and did not 
remain long enough to be well observed. The sword-fish inhabits this bay, and 
many monsters too hideous to be described are sometimes taken in the nets : 
the dainty Sardinia like a very small herring, and the delicious anchovy are taken 
in great quantities, as well as many beautiful fish apparently of the golden kind. 
The bottom is bad for anchorage ; “and large sbips, losing their nold on the rocky 
ground, often drag their anchors in a severe gale: the Pembroke 74 was lately 
an object of much interest, having been in great danger from this cause ; but 
she escaped from all her perils triumphantly. 

The most delightful ride in the world is from Gibraltar along the water's edge 
into Spain: the rock itself is a magnificent object in the distance. The road in- 
land leads the rider over soft sands into the Spanish territory, where he sees 
guards with very different style of equipments from the British soldier ; the peo- 
ple chatter after him in Spanish, the only word intelligible being ** Jobnny,John- 
ny,” which they suppose to be every Englishman's name, and it has a ridiculous 
effect when, as in my case, it happens to be the rider's realname. He passes on 
along a road bordered by tall aloes, whose useful fibres are converted by the peo- 
ple into every kind of manufacture, from a fabric fine and transparent like lace,to 
the coarsest sacks for carrying coal. The ruins of the ancient Roman colony of 
Carteia are within a few miles, but there is scarcely a trace left, and it has been 
matter of discussion by pens more learned than mine. The men of Andalusia 
are a handsome race, but a guod deal is owing to their dress; it is close and well 
adapted to display the figure; the jacket reaches to the waist which is always 
wrapped with a clumsy red shawl, holding the knife or cuchillo, for dividing their 
food, sometimes put to a deadly use. A friend told me that having visited the 
annual fair of Ronda, his party observed with great admiration a group of three 
in this costume who seemed, as the French say, faits a peindre, but after watch- 
ing and admiring them for the whole day, it was discovered they were English 
gentlemen who had adopted the Andalusian costume ; probably to escape remark 
while they travelled in this country. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 


From the last North American Review. 
* * * * * 

What, then, should be done, in the mean time, by every lover of the country 
and of the various classes of its population, to improve and consolidate the 
well-being of each, so as to insure the satisfaction and happiness of the whole ! 
Nothing, most assuredly, could tend more effectually to this great object, than 
the clearing away of prejudices, softening asperities, and setting the different 
opposing parties right with respect to the characters and objects of others. This 
paper was undertaken with that view, in as far as the Irish in America came un- 
der observation; anda few rapid pages of advice, rather than dictation, wiil 
close our labors in connection with the subject. 

It must be admitted, that the Irish have to encounter considerable prejudices 
in this country,—no matter from what causes arising,—in almost every section 
of the Union, though in different degrees. In some places they are openly 
and even violently expressed. In others, the feeling is slightly visible on the 
surface of common intercourse ; but there is no observing Irishman, perhaps, 
who has not had, on some occasion or other, cause to notice the annoying fact 
It must be remarked, that some of the different portions of this vast Union are 
much more congenial than others to the habits and feelings of Irishmen. And 
all seem to agree, that New England, takea on the whole, is the hardest soil for 
an Irishman to take root and flourish in. The settled habits of the people, the 
untainted English descent of the great majority, discrepancies of religious faith 
and forms, and ajealousy of foreign intermixture of any kind, all operate against 
those, who would seek to engraft themselves on the Yankee stem, in the hope of 
a joint stock of interestor happiness. The bulk of Irish emigration to the 
Western States is comprised chiefly of agricultural laborers. Rigidly excluded, 
in former times, from improving, by educatiou,his acknowledged quickness of in- 
tellect, the emigrant of this class has been hitherto fitted only for the perform- 
ance of offices requiring mere muscular exertion. Without any of those incen- 
tives to improvement possessed by the educated man, the beings we now speak 
of were doomed to a hopeless state of social inferiority. Their incapacity to 
perform any work requiring the application of intellectual power, marked them 
out as hewers of wood and drawers of water. The high wages and good living, 
in comparison to what they had been accustomed to in Europe, ought to have 
But the perni- 
cious addiction to whiskey-drinking,common to those poor people,and the highly 
reprehensible habit of allowing it to them in large quantities, by the contractors 
for some of the pnblic works, have, until lately, kept them in a state of mere 
brute enjoyment, so to call their degraded condition.* This is the true source 
of every excess heretofore committed by Irishmen in this country. Goaded by 
the stinulous of ardent spirits, their natural excitability of temperament knows 
no bounds. The memory of their ancient feuds in the old country revived by 
some chance word, they rush into conflict with their fellow-countrymen, or, in 
the words (scarcely exaggerated) of the song, 

**Get drunk, meet their friend, and for love knock him down ;”’ 


and present to the amazed, amuzed, but disgusted American spectators a scene 
unparalleled, except between tribes, in open warfare, of the savages on their bor- 
ders. 

These broils, happily of rare occurrence at present, tended much to lower the 
standard of the Irish character ; but the improved deportment of those who have 
been long in the country, and the better description of emigrants who have of 
late left Ireland, decrease every day the chances of such disgraceful outbreaks ; 
while the certainty of complete regeneration among the millions still in the old 
country, under the miracle-working influence of their great living Apostle, is a 
guaranty for the moral worth of those who may hereafter come among us 

A deep and fatal error,—the main cause of which we have already adverted to, 
—among the immigrant Irish, is the energy with which they associate in clubs 
and societies, having laudable but mistaken views. The motto, ‘“ Union is 
strength,” is, in this case, a fallacy of the worst kind, and affords a parallel to 
that other union at home, which has produced nothing but weakness and discord 
The more an Irishman abstracts himself from those associations exclusively 
Irish, the greater is his chance of amalgamation with Americans, among whom 
his destiny is cast, and in whose fraternity he is, after all, to look for the meed of 
his industrious career. It may be safely observed, that those Irishmen, who 
have thriven best in the United States, are those who have taken an independent 
stand, and, separating themselves from all clannish connexions, have worked their 
way alone. Such a man was the late Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, the record 
of whose life is, to his enterprising fellow countrymen, an example more valuable 
than a legacy, and to his own memory a monument more honourable than a mar- 
ble statue 


at least if their object is to circulate beyond the pale of a sect. To do honor 
| to their country and its patriot leaders, to their faith anc its pure apostles, is 
|in the highest degree praiseworthy. But we do not think newspapers the 
| fitting channel for polemical disputation. Great and valuable, however, is the 
service done to the cause of morals and true piety by the papers now before 
jus, in the er.forcement of that principle of Temperance, which is all in all for 
\Treland, and to the Irish here an unspeakable blessing. In the “ Boston Pi- 
lot,” of December 5th, is one of those announcements, so frequent of late in 
it and other prints. It is as follows ; 

“The cause of temperance progresses gloriously throughout the whole coun- 
try. There cannot be fewer than six thousand individuals, who have taken 
the pledge, in the New England States. In Lowell there are nearly two thou- 
sand; in Providence and its vicinity, upward of one thousand ; in Salem and 
its vicinity, one hundred and thirty; and under the auspices of the Rev. 
Messrs. Wiley, Canavan, Fitzimons, Strain, Daly, O'Sullivan, Murphy, &c., a 
large number have enlisted under the temperance banner.” 

he ** Pilot” then gives an enumeration, from which we find, that in the State 
of Pennsylvania 11,700 certificates have been issued by the society there. 
Delaware, Ohio, and Connecticut, it appears, on the same authority, are rapidly 
gaining converts to this great cause. ut it is truly observed,—and “ pity ’tis, 
‘tis true,”"—** As long as the State and chartered societies permit the contractors 
to give liquor to the workmen, we cannot expect to succeed effectually in libe- 
rating all from this disgraceful yoke.” 

As a contrast to this deplorable habit among contractors, we have re- 
cently seen a communication from a source of the ighest respectability, which 
says ; 

“I recently conversed with a contractor engaged on the public works in 
the western part of the State of Pennsylvania, and he informed me, that the 
incorporation among the men working for him of some twenty or thirty of Fa- 
ther Mathew’s disciples had exercised the most happy influence in promoting 
the refurmation of some confirmed drunkards. He also assured me, that 
cues worthy fellows would sooner part with life itself than violate the 
pledge. 

And this latter assurance is happily borne oct by advices from every quarter 
in which the pledge has been extensively administered. 

Among the many virtuous Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, who have taken a 
distinguished part in urging on this moral reformation among their laboring fel- 
low-countrymen, the Rev. James McDermott, of Lowell, stands conspicuous, 
His labors have been unceasing, his zeal untiring, and his success complete. 
This excellent priest addressed his flock on the subject of temperance, for 
the first time, on the 18th of June last. And between that period and the 23d 
of November, 1736 persons, comprising almost all the adult Irish of the city, 
have taken the pledge and have kept it sacred. We quote from a letter of the 
reverend gentleman, which we cannot in common justice to him, or the subject 
we have taken in hand, withhoid from the public. 

‘‘T know not,” observes Mr. McDermott, “ of one habitual Trish drunkard in 
this place, and there are but very few who drink ardent spirits at all. The tem- 
perate dri: kers, as they style themselves, begin to join our society, one by one. 
A change of circumstances and condition is the happy etfect of change of habit. 
Their homes are now clean and comfortable, and they are bappy and respected 
by the authorities and the citizens. To the officers and board, who are a light 
to this city and this land, we owe a debt of gratitude, which time can never 
cancel. In them I have always found protection and support, end a kind co- 
operation in all my humble efforts to promote the happiness of the flock in- 
trusted to my spiritual charge. To our enlightened Board of Education, the 
Irish citizens are deeply indebted for an honest liberality in the appropriation 
of the school fund, and in the provision made for the education of their chil- 
dren. We have one grammar and five primary schvols established exclusively 
for the Catholic children, supplied with competent and approved teachers, who 
get a liberal salary ; and the committee acknowledge, that the children are as 
docile in their deportment, and as studious, as any in the ceuntry. The 
Irish here are sensible of their advantages, and are determined to deserve 
them. Let the other cities of the Union do as our own happy Lowell has done, 
and the next generation will never blush at the brotherhood of au Irish Ame- 
rican.” 

No exhortation can be required in addition to this plain, yet powerful state- 
ment of facts, to cause this example of Lowell and its benevolent magistrates to 
be extensively followed. 

If, as is now admitted by all rational observers, the domestic grievances of 
Treland are to be redressed by her own suns, so in like manner should the eleva- 
tion of the Irish character in this country be accomplished by the same agency. 
The encouragement given to temperance by the Irish Catholic priests is @ 
point of manifest first-rate importance. But other auxiliary measures, in which 
they cannot take so prominent a part, might effect great good. For instance, 
the establishment of affiliated emigrant societies, scattered throughout the coun- 
try,—not for the purpose common to some of the social clubs, of keeping 
alive exclusive sentiments, not in harmony with those of the inhabitants at 
large,—but for obtaining interesting statistical details, aod correct information 
as to the best means of obtaining employment for new comers, and for distri- 
buting this information among them, 80 as to prevent their congregating, 
as they are so much in the habit of doing, in cities, where they obtain only 
a precarious subsistence, and to encourage their spreading themselves into 
the interior, with the assurance of permanent occupatiun and ultimate inde- 
pendence. 

The formation of an intelligence society, of a character sufficiently compre- 
hensive to enlist the sympathies of Irishmen of every sucial grade, and of 
every shade of religious and political sentiment, has been already proposed, and 
advocated with great energy and eloquence, by two Irish gentlemen, well known 
for their philanthropy and patriotism. The corresponderce on the subject be- 
tween these gentlemen, Mr. R. Hogan and Dr. W. J MecNevin, appeared in the 
New York * Freeman's Journal,” of August 29th, 1840. The letters may be 
referred to as containing almost all that can be said on the general objects 
proposed. Dr. McNevin enters into detail on the attempts of another benevo- 
lent Irishman, Mr. Thomas O'Connor, of New York, to form a society similar 
to the one now, we hope, in the course of being organized ; but this latter, 
though on the same basis, embraces, according tu the plan of Mr. Hogan, a 
higher degree of moral elevation. The ‘ Freeman's Journal” urges the adop- 
tion of this plan in several articles of great force, to the effect of the follow- 
lug extract, 

‘There is no possible enterprise, that could promote the happiness of the 
emigrant so much as the establishment of sucha suciety. We are thurougbly 
persuaded of this from personal knowledge, as well as from the information of 








Among those native Irishmen, who are to be found running a course of similar 
respectability and success, should be mentioned Judge Porter, of Louisiana, who, 
after having sustained high offices in that State, attained and admirably adorned 
the dignity of Senator of the United States. Mr. James Boyd, of Boston, late 
a member of the legislature of Massachusetts, and the author of the admirable 
Essay, placed first on the list of publications which have served as a text for 
this article, may be mentioned asa living instance of the honorable standing, 
which industry and talent can attain for an Irishman, even in the least congenial 
atmosphere. Inthe ‘* Address,” justalluded to, this intelligent and respected 
citizen observes : 

“One of the first duties, which we owe to ourselves and to the public, is to 
live on our own resources; tobe, like the country of our adoption, INDEPENDENT 
and to feel and to live as if we knew we wete so, as far as reason and the nature 
of things permit. Absolute independence I do notof course mean. Such a 
state is neither attainable nor desirable. We must live by and for each other 
Sul there is a degree of comparative independence, so necessary in the present 
organization of society, that he, who does not possess it, can never be a free man 
in any country 

*« Now I hold, that this state of comparative independence ie within the reach 
of every Irishman, who comes amongst us, who is of sound body and mind 
That state of things, which enables us to give something valuable to others in 
exchange for that which we receive from them, is the state of comparative inde- 
pendence ; and, to qualify us for admission into this state, nature has made ample 
provision. She has given us strength to labor, and freedom of linb and persen 
Exercising these natural gifts, every mau can do something that is valuabie to 
some other. By judiciously using the compensation thus earned, we can put 
ourselves in possession of all the necessaries of lifeto begin with ; and a prudent 
economy, and ijiving within our means, will enable us, in time, to command the 
comforts and elegancies with which this country abounds. Possessing and en 
joving, rationally, this comparative independence, we have a patural wealth, 
which, so long as we have health, no vicissitudes can take away.” —p. 22. 

This little pamphlet abounds with passages of the same good sense as the 
shove ; and it contains advice On most important subjects of conduct, from 

vhich the settler in America might frame a code of inestimable value. 


I hanpened a few days ago, to be on the line of arailroad in process of construc 
on, where the labor was done by Irish new-comers. They are fe and lodged ; ai 
ear their billof fare three meals a day, and ateach meal plenty of meat and wheat 
a bread ; Coffee and sugar at two of those meals, and butter once a day. In the 
urse of the day from siz to eight glasses of ' hiskey are given them, according to the stat« 
if the weather. besi’es which they receive forty cents a day under the most unfavo 


rable circumstances, often froia sixty to seventy-five cents.”-— Chevalter, p. 108 


others. We have seen our fellow-countrymen thriving and happy in settle- 
ments in the interior of the country, where the industrious man would always 
be sure to draw from the earth the reward of his labor, and might feel assured, 
that, unless some extraordinary affliction should befall him, his children would 
never want at least the necessaries of life. This might be the condition of even 
the very poorest emigrant, who possesses industry, if he only knew woere to go 
upon his arrival in this country ; and we have often felt pained by the contrast 
which the destitute condition of many of ourcountrymen inthis city presented, 
especially in the winter season. Again we call upon our benevolent fellow- 
countrymen to unite in this great work of philanthropy, and prevent or remove 
a vast amount of moral, intellectual, and physical degradation.” 

In pointing out for public approbation the plan of these gentlemen in New 
York, anc in expressing our confident hope that it will lead to similar attempts 
in the other Atlautic cities, we must not omit to notice another praiseworthy 
and a most successful effort to ameliorate the condition of the Jrish in America. 
We allude to the agricultural colony, so to call it, established by Bishop Fen- 
wick, of Massachusetts, near the town of Lincoln, and avout eighty miles from 
Bangor, in the state of Maine. The design of this setrlement would appear 
to have been formed on the model of the colonies established by the Dutch, in 
Belgium, during the fifteen years of forced union to that country, between 
1815 and 1830. But even if not, the details of those abortive attempts,—excel - 
lent indesign, but greatly mismanaged, like every thing in the way of practical 
government tried by the late King of Holland,—might be advantageously 


studied, as a warning of the evils to be avoided in the progress of the under- 
taking. These details are to be found in the staiistical works of Mr. Ducpe- 


tiaux, of Brussels, one of the most industrious and use/ul of the European writers 
in this particular branch of social economy. 


The Irish settlement in Maine was begun about five years ago. Having pur- 


chased from the State a township in a district of country, in which the ed- 
vantage of profitable timber was made subservient tothat of a fertile soil and 


favorable locality, the Bishop caused the tract to be laid out in lots adapted to 
he means of agricultural emigrants, who were admitted as purcha<ers, in small 


proportions, at the original price of the land. Settlers were not accepted indis- 
‘riminately, or without due inquiry as to character and capahility A church 
and schoo! house were erected; and measures were taken for the progressive 
xtension and Improvement of the colony. 

It now consists of about sixty farmbes, containing three hundred persons, 
ill Irish; and from its complete success and the high state of moral discipline 
dopted by the people, it ts likely to become a model for all such esta lishments, 


which it 1s to be hoped will by and by be extensively followed 


nd an ex ample 
in the various states of the Union, 
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It is right and fitting that this great reformation movement should have its 
commencement in source where it originated, in a circle of enlightened 
Iriahmen, and in the great city which forma the head-quarters of emigration. 
But every motive of genuine nationality, apart from the prejudices which de- 

it, calls on the native citizens to encourage and coéperate in the plan. 

hie. was extensively the case in regard to the society set on foot by Mr. O'Con- 

mor, as appears from the statement of Dr.McNevin ; but some lukewarmness on 

the part of the city authorities seems to have thrown a chill upon the benevo- 

lent efforts of individuals, in an undertaking too vast in its benefits, and too uni- 

versal ip its object not to require the most cordial aid of official patronage 
throughout the land. 





LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELSONIAN REMINISCENCES.” 

Allow me to introduce my old messmate, Dick Janverin, who died at an early 

e in France, where he had resided on a post-captain's half-pay, having receiv- 
od various wounds, and encountered many hairbreadth escapes that would have 
destroyed any other constitution and frame, but his were, like bis nerves, firm as 
iron and true as steel. I have him now in my mind’s eye, as with his Herculean 
frame he stood modestly uncovered before Lord Nelson un the quarter-deck of 
the flag-ship the Foudroyant, in Palermo Bay. The case was, a number of wild 
young midshipmen played so many mad pranks on the previous night at the 

pera House, that the audience wih one consevt united to turn them out: this 
‘was strenuously resisted, but considerably outnumbered, and sight dazzled by 
that effective, bright, but small instrument, the stiletto, a retreat was ordered by 
ur commander Janverin,who covered our rear, by levelling the Italians with his 

werful fists, and few possessed so much power; they fell before him like coru 

‘ore the reaper ; so that we effected our escape to the Spanish coffee-house, 
and gathering the British midshipmen there assembled, loaded several coaches, 
and returned to the attack, but the manager had, most wisely closed the house, 
and we were now called upon by Lord Nelson to rebut the chief justice's charge 
of having created a riot. Janverin was our spokesman, and assured bis lordship 
we had only acted in self-defence, and received even blows before we thought of 
returning them. 

«Mr. Janverin,” said Lord Nelson, “you have more the appearance of the 
lion than the lamb, and I prohibit any petty officers from going on shore, except 
on duty.” 

Gals was stopped till the capture of the “ Guillaume Tell” again restor- 
edit. Dick Janverin left us to join his old friend and captain Sir Sidney Smith, 
and I now proceed to give part of his eventful life in his own most simple and 
modest narrative. 

CAPTAIN JANVERIN’S NARRATIVE. 

I went to sea in the Resistance, 44, Captain Edmund Pakenham, on the Sth 
of September, 1793, being then nearly thirteen years old, having been born 
December 2, 1780. I received a regular education at different schools, being 
intended for a mercantile life ; but I ran from that situation, and was the founder 
of my own fortune in the navy, having entered asa boy. On the 19th of No- 
vember, 1793, we sailed for India, and the first shot I ever saw fired was in an 


-actionioff the Mauritius, with the Dugauez Firman, a vessel which had formerly 


been the Princess Royal, Indiaman, had been captured early in the war, and fit- 
ted as a privateer. In this ship | was present at the capture of Malacca and its 
dependencies, and in 1796 at the capture of the Moluccas, and was employed 
with the smal!l-arm men whenever their services were required, though without 
much real service, except in the beginning of 1797 and latterend of 1796, when 
I was insome smart bush-fighting with the revolted Malays. In 1797 | was 
present at the attack of Copang, headed the parties in the destruction of this 

lace, and was severely wounded in three places. During the time we were ly- 
ing at Banda in this ship, the revolted slaves set fire to the town ; and here I 
had the pleasure of preserving und restoring to their mother, at the imminent ha- 
zard.uf my own life, (from a house that was in flames, and which was supposed 
to contain a quantity of gunpowder,) two children, one the age of three years, 
and the other three months. 

I quitted this ship at Amboyna, in October 1798, to join a ship, to which I had 
been appointed by Lord Keith, as a lieutenant, and at a very considerable ex- 
pense to myself; for living on shore until aconveyance could be found, paying 
my own passage, &c. &c., cost me three hundred pounds before my arrival at 
the Cape; and there I had the mor‘ification to find that the Dordrecht, to which 
I had been appointed, had sailed for England. I now fully determined to quit 
the naval service, 4s, upon application to Sir Hagh Christian, then commander- 
in-chief of the navy, | could not get admittance on board any ship at that time 
in Table Bay, but was told I might pay my passage to England, if I wished to be 
there. .1 was thus thrown off from the service after haviug served near five 
years, with some credit to myself, and having received some wounds in it. 





This was the second disappointment: the first had originated with Captain 
Pakenham refusing to allow me a passage to China, to which place he was go- 
ing, though [ requested and urged it very frequently in a correspondence which 

The only reason [ could elicit from him for not allowing me a passage 
was, that the route to China was not that of the Cape of Good Hope,though at tnat 
time it appeared to be the only chauce I had of being enabled to get a passage 
for that colony. I, however, succeeded afterwards in a ship which had come as 
a transport from India, and which, fortunately for me, was ordered to the Cape. 
Had it not been for the humanity of Mr. Jones, the company’s ayent at Amboy- 
na, I should probably have starved at that place, aa,when Captain Pakenham 
sent me on shore from the Resistance, I had but five Spanish dollars to maintain 
myself till I could get a passage, and to pay for such passage, ina distance of 
‘Give or six thousand miles. However, I suppose this was considered to be for 
the good of the service. Mr. Jones took my word and my bill, and supplied me 
with money, for which [ shall always feel grateful, and promised, if no other op- 
portunity offered, that he would order me a passage in a ship of the Company's 
which had arrived to land spices. Out of evilcometh good. Had I gone in the 
Resistance, it is probable | should have lost my life, as that ship was blown up, 
and all hands perished. Having determined to quit the service, I had engaged 
with a Mr. Brown, then agent victualler at the Cape, to take command of a ship 
of his to India. ‘This arrangement was concluded, when, to ny astonishment, I 
received a letter from Sir Hugh Christian to attend him, when he proposed my 
going home in a vesse! which he had purchased for the purpose of sending home 

espatches. This I refused, and was given to understand, if | did not comply, I 
should be treated as a deserter from the service. 1 had been living on shore at 
the Cape for a month at no small expense ; the despatches were intercepted 
enes from the French Directory to the governor of the Isle of France, apprizing 
him of the expedition from Toulon. Here | again felt the strong hand of power ; 
‘but it saved me a second time. The vessel I was to have commanded was taken 
‘by her crew of Malays, and all the officers were murdered. In this vessel, call- 
ed the Cornwallis, commanded by Captain Byron, I embarked compulsorily for a 
second time in the naval service of my country, and, without any material oc- 
currence, was paid off from her at Deptford in July 1798, and immediately joined 
the Tigre, then commanded by Sir Sidney Smith, and was with him during the 
siege of Saint Jean D’Acre, or at least arrived in time to see the commence- 
ment of it, as I had been put by him into the command of a small vessel purchas- 
ed for the conveyance of despatches, and in which I escaped from a French 
pg enany of three frigates and three brigs off Alexandria, and arrived in the Bay 
of Acre on the 19th of March, the day haven invaded thattown. I hadhere 
a narrow escape, as | had anchored under Caiffa, not knowing that it was in the 
ion of the French, and had proposed to go on shore for intelligence of 
where Sir Sidney might be, when it came on te blow, and the next morning } 
found the French colouis flying there. I was wounded in three places at the 
siege severely. 

Afier the defeat of Bonaparte, in the year 1799, before Acre, not having the 
means of conveyance for his sick and wounded by land, he was reduced to the 
necessity of relying on the justice of his conqueror for the freedom of a passage 
by water for part of them, and to his humanity for supplying them with provi- 
sions and necessaries, of which they were wholly destitute. This appeared ra- 
ther an act of providential favour to Sir Sidney Smith, whose humanity had 
been called in question by Bonaparte, who had not scrupled to affirm he had en- 
ticed the French soldiers to desert, and had afterwards put them on board ves- 
sels infected by the plague for a conveyance to Tuulon; thus fulfilling the pro- 
mises held out tothem. The absurdity of this charge would not require a refu- 
tation, ifthe world would give themselves a moment's time for consideration ; as 
however desirous Sir Sidney might have been to get clear of the French army, 
he never would have exposed a part of his own ship’s company to the danger of 
infection, as it was necessary that men and officers should be sent to navigate 
the vessels. But to proceed. 

On the afternoon of the 24th of May, 1799, as the Tigre was proceeding down 
the coast of Palestine, a sail was discovered, which on being boarded, proved to 
be a Turkish vessel, having on board two handred and fifty wounded officers and 
men belonging to the French army, that had been sent from Jaffa in this vessel, 
without medicine, and almost destitute of provisions. The following isa copy 
of a letter written to Sir Sidney on this occasion. 

“‘ On this application, myself* and seven men were sent from the Tigre to na- 
vigate the vessel to Damietta, and we were amply supplied with every requisite 
for dressing their wounds by the surgeon, and with every comfort from Sir Sid- 
ney Smith's private stock. On the second day after quitting the Tigre, the ves- 
sel was wrecked on the desert of Syria, tothe southward of El Arish, about 
the pitch of Kan, in a heavy gale of wind. J was then labouring under the pain 
of a still unclosed rifle wound through the right shoulder, but made every exer- 
tion to save the peuple, and at last happily accomplished it after great difficulty, 





* Mr. Janverin, master’s mate_ 


She Albion. 


remaining on board till every person was landed, the sea making a fair breach 
over the vessel, and expecting to part every moment. When the last party was 
landed, by some mismanagement of the seamen, by not attending to the swifter 
on the hawser, the boat was swamped on the beach; thus the little store of wa- 
ter that it might have been practicable to carry was not available, and we found 
ourselves, without victuals or drink, in the midst of adesert, and, as we believ- 
ed, upwards of seventy miles from the nearest French post. To attempt re- 
pe was not to be thought of, certain destruction awaiting us from the Arabs 
if we had attempted it. 

“Reduced to the necessity of trusting to the strength of a single arm in 
swimming through the breakers, I jumped overboard and happily accomplished 
it, reaching the shore almost exhausted and expiring. A consultation was now 
held of what would be best to be done; and it was resolved to attempt reaching 
some of the frontier fortresses between the Nile and Syria. Our intention was 
Tinch, if possible, and on calculating the supposed distance, it was found to be 
upwards of seventy miles. Those whose wounds were so severe as to prevent 
their moving, we were reduced to the necessity of leaving on the beach, (to the 
mercy of that Providence who seldom forsakes his creatures in their distress,) 
in the hope that some vessel passing down might be able to relieve them from 
their impending fate, or that the weather might prove so moderate that provi- 
sions might be procured from the ship; for which purpose, two of the seven 
men sent from the Tigre were left with them, from their own choice, rather 
than undergo the hardships and fatigue of endeavouring to find their way 
through the desert. 

“After having arranged everything that could be done, we commenced 
our march at six o’clook in the evening of the 26th of May, carrying on our 
shoulders one of the French officers, who had been severely wounded, hoping 
to be able to keep him with us. We travelled in this way until ten o'clock, 
when he desired to be left under some small shrubs, (the only ones that we 
found for nearly two days,) requesting, if any of us arrived at a French station, 
that we would despatch people to seek him, and, in case of his death, to bury 
him inthe desert. I had with mea bottle of wine, which I secured about me 
when I jumped overboard from the wreck ; thisI gave him; and after taking 
leave, doubtful whose situation was the most desirable, we pursued our jour- 
ney until daylight of the 27th, when, finding ourselves fatigued, we halted on 
the margin of the sea, which was still running dreadfully high. Here three of 
the remaining English returned to the wreck, alleging that, rather than suffer the 
fatigue that we had apparently to undergo, they would take their chance with 
the wounded left on the beach. 

‘“‘ After halting about four hours, we proceeded on our march, under all the in- 
fluence of a vertical sun in these low latitudes, in the hottest time of the year 

About mid day we halted again, having proceeded, by our calculation, about 

thirty miles from the wreck Here those who could do it, finding an excessive 
thirst, determined on bathing, that the pores might imbibe the moisture. Of this 
rash determination we heartily repented, as the particles of salt which was form- 
ed upon the body after bathing had such an effect from the friction of the clothes, 
as gave the skin the appearance of beef which had been salted, and we were 
obliged to shift off every article of clothing except shirts and shoes, and travel 
inthis manner. At sunset again we halted for the night,much fatigued and faint 
for want of sustenance, not having eaten or drunk anything since our departure 
from the wreck on the evening before. 

‘““We now amounted to no more than one hundred and twenty, the rest ha- 
ving remained behind froin fatigue, or returned to take their chance bv the 
wreck. It was now quite cali, and my advice was that we should all return, 
as we had not yet completed more than half our computed distance ; but, on re- 
vising our calculation, we found that instead of seventy miles, which we at first 
calculated, the distance was more than ninety, of which we had not completed 
more than forty. Yet scarcely a complaint was heard. About two in the 
morning of the 28th of May, we resumed our march, suffering all the horrors 
of thirty hours’ deprivation from water. We kept along the sea-shore the whole 
of this day, till about four in the afternoon, when a French sergeant recognised 
a parcel of bricks, which he affirmed he had seen the year before, in visiting 
with Bonaparte the French posts on the confines of Syria, and that our distance 
from the French port of El Calich did not exceed twenty-five miles. 


“This was joyful news to those who had been near forty-eight hours without 
sustenance of any kind. But fearfulof trusting to the knowledge of one man, 
which, should it not be correct, would involve us all in irremediable destruction, 
we determined to put it to the vote, which was in the affirmative. In fact, it ap- 
peared the lightest of two evils ; it was becoming apparent that few if any of us 
would have strength sufficient to overcome the difficulties of fifty miles, which 
we calculated with some certainty yet remained for us to perform to the nearest 
French post, on the Lake of Mangala. With some faint hopes, but heavy 
hearts, we then committed ourselves to the deserts, and proceeded, by what we 
willingly believed had been a beaten track, until sunset, when we halted, having 
proceeded about two leagues into the desert. At this time we were so ex- 
hausted as to make it doubtful if any of us would be again able to 
rise. Not being able to sleep, I wandered about with the French ser- 
geant, who had been guide, in hopes of finding some palm trees, which he said 
he had seen near the spot where we had halted. About twelve at night we, by 
the help of the moon, discovered them, to our inexpressible satisfaction; as 
wherever the pal:n tree is found, water, either good or bad, is certain. With 
an old cutlass we contrived to make an excavation, and found—O heavens what 
were our feelings !—water, «fter having been deprived of it near fifty-four hours 
Those who have felt the want of water, even in England, for ever so short a 
time, may judge what were our sensations, who had been so long deprived of it 
under a vertical sun, and had travelled during that time fifty-four miles ; but our 
joy was considerably damped on finding it so nauseously bitter, that it required 
almost as great incentives as we were then labouring under to induce us to drink 
it. It allayed our thirst for the time, but the sensation left on the palate was, 
if possible, worse than the raging thirst. All, however, drank of it, and felt 
some refreshment, but none could be induced to try asecond draught, and 
in a very short time the effects were felt, the water being strongly impregnated 
with salt. 

“ At daylight we again moved forward, and found that the road we had taken 
was a beaten track. At sunrise we were tantalized by the appearance of a lake 
of water. This extraordinary phantom, known by the appellation of mirage, is 
occasioned by the dew, that fails copiously during the night, being absorbed or 
drawn up by the power of the sun in half an hour after its rising ; and although 
we were firmly persuaded, and in fect-had certain knowledge, that no water 
could be there, still we followed the deception ; and what is still more strange, 
disappomtment was strongly expressed in the countenance. 


** About ten o'clock we got sight of some trees, which our guide, to our no 
small joy, recognised. Here we again dug for water; but, thougha height of 
four hundred feet above the level, at the depth of not more than two we found 
the water assalt as if it had been taken from the ocean. Having now reach- 
ed a frequented country, it becamenecessary to make some appearance of a 
regular march, to intimidate the strolling parties of Arabs, should there be any 
on this track. Mustering our forces, we found only ninety-six of our original 
number. These we divided; those best able were thrown out upon the flanks, 
carrying on their shoulders branches of palm trees divested of their leaves, which 
gave them at a distance an appearance of being armed. The others were form- 
ed in marching order, and armed in the same manner. We had now beensixty 
| six hours without sustenance of any description, except the water got at the 

palm trees the second night of our journey. When ascending one of the nume- 

rous sand-hills, about six o'clock we got sight of the fortress of Calich, and in 
less than an hour were reconnoitred by the cavalry sent out for that purpose ; 
an instant request was the consequence for water and provisions, and a convoy 
of camels to pick up the stragglers. We arrived at the fortress at three o'clock, 
having beenthree days, wanting two hours, without refreshment, and the ther- 
mometer at Calich had not been during that time, less than one hundred and 
five. 

“Tt will not, I hope, be deemed presumptuous to give an opinion, in this 
place, as to the supposed contagious nature of plague. There does not remain 
a doubt of its having existed on board the squadron, consisting of Tigre, eighty, 
Captain Sir Sidney Smith ; Theseus, seventy-four, Captain R. W. Miller, and 
Alliance, store-ship, Captain Wilmot; but in no instance was it found to be 
communicated from mere contact alone, from this proof. When I had return- 
ed to Sir Sidney, and had the command of a squadron of gun-boats, on going 
on shore at Jaffa I found seven unfortunate Frenchmen in the act of being led 
from their hospital, where they had been left by the army under plague, to 
be put to a summary death, and aftera great deal of trouble (with an armed 
boat's crew) and some little danger from the Turkish soldiers, I rescued them, 
and took them on board the Negress with me, where they remained with the 
glandular swellings in a state of suppuration, and with only common precau- | 
tion, for upwards of six weeks, when they were all landed at Damietta, and| 
given up tothe French army. No appearance of plague ever existed on board | 
the Negress among a crew of twenty-eight men, besides officers. Another in- 
stance | would mention at Acre. When I was there, repairing a squadron of 
gun-vessels, it was reported that the Pacha’s head gardener was ill of the 
plague. I went to his house, and found him utterly deserted by everybody 
but his wife ; I kept in the house, performed the last offices of religion and 

















humanity for him, but escaped the plague. The only precaution I used was 
never to visit him with an empty stomach, and I fully consider a smal! portion 
of brandy taken before visiting the patient a sufficient preservative. [ was af 
terwards overland to the Red Sea with Admiral Blankett, and the plague was 
supposed to be in the army, or that part of it which came up with him. [ had 
no bed with me, and an officer having died of fever. his bed was ordcred to be 








destroyed. | begged it, and slept upon it that night, and for years afier, without 
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inconvenience. From these trials I judge the plague not to be so contagious as 
is supposed. I afterwards, in an inland journey, passed through a country 
which had been nearly depopulated by the plague, and halted in the different 
villages where it raged, without being affected. I consider cleanliness as the 
great preventive. ‘The Turks wash and bathe frequently, but put on the same 
linen and clothes. 

** On my arrival at Calich, I founda French officer, (or rather German,) whose 
name was Broff, in command of the garrison ; here I experienced every atten- 
tion that it was possible to bestow, and remained one night. The next merning 
arrived some officers from the advanced guard of the French army, then re- 
treating fiom Syria, who strongly desired my being sent on to Damietta by a 
convoy then preparing for the Nile, as they asserted that Bonaparte would de- 
tain me should I be found at Calich on his arrival, and that, from the humour 
he was in, I should not be pleased with my treatment. It was well that I 
took their advice, as the sequel will prove. Bonaparte arrived there that day. 
Being impatient to push on to Cairo, be did not receive the reports, but left an 
aide-de-camp to bring them on his arrival at Cairo, When the report was made 
to him, he became absolutely furious, and immediately despatched orders to 
supersede the commandant of Calich, and to General Almiraz whocoinmanded 
at Damietta, to prevent iny departure, and send me on to Cairo. I had the pa- 
role of the officers for my safe conduct and return to Sir Sidney Smith in m 
Coser It fortunately happened that a Turkish vessel had been taken wit 

rench wounded by the Tigre after my departure. This vessel Ceneral Almi- 
raz, according to the convention, sent back to Sir Sidney Smith, and in her I 
took my departure after a four days’ stay at Damietta, during which time I 
received from General Almiraz every attention and care, and he loaded my 
vessel, on his departure, with provisions of all descriptions, for my passage 
back to Acre. I parted from him with regret. 

“On passing the Fort at Lesbe, the batteries commenced firing upon me 
for the purpose of making me heave to, and a boat was despatched for the 
a ip of detaining me. Having some presentiment it was by the order of 

onaparte, I determined to pay no attention to either the boat or the firing ; 
and having a fine breeze and rapid current, I was soon out of the reach of 
shot. 

“On the evening of the 9th of June, 1799, finding it impossible to reach 
Acre that night, I ran into a smail bight apparently inthe land, but which 
subsequently proved to be the harbour of Cesarea. We anchored here before 
sunset, and having an inclination to see some part of the immense ruins which 
presented themselves, ] jumped overboard, accompanied by John-Bell, the cox- 
swain of the Tigre’s black cutter, and a Greek named Georgi. Not having a 
boat, in this attempt I had very nearly perished. I had on a shirt and trousers : 
but finding the shirt held a great deal of water, I was endeavouring to clear my- 
aclf of it, but my right arm being still weak from the effects of the recent 
wound, I could not support myself with it, and the shirt slipping down on my 
legs had totally disabled me froin any exertion. Georgi, however, soon came 
to my assistance, and cleared the disaster. On our arrival upon the shore, we 
found the place had been an hospital for the sick and wounded, the horrid re- 
mains of which still preseuted itself in half-burned huts and corpses which had 
evidently been poisoned, and the atrocious deed attempted to be hid from homan 
kuowledge by the effeets of fire. It was not probable that any European should 
visit the spot, but it appears the heinous offence was attempted to be con- 
cealed from the eyes of the barbarous inhabitants, as being too cruel an act to 
be tolerated even by the wild inhabitants of that coast. When we had re- 
covered our horror stricken faculties, we counted in one place alone, not more 
than six yards square, the mutilated remains of thirty-two bodies; some had 
evidently suffered amputation, but all bore the unequivocal marks of poison. 
The bodies had evidently swelled, and, from the very light materials of which 
the huts were composed, had not suffered considerably from the effects of 
fire. I should estimate the whole number at near three hundred men. ! found 
besides twelve pieces of brass ordnance, which had been sunk to prevent its 
fallmg into the hands of the Turks or British: these guns were afterwards got 
up, and added to the strength of Acre. 

‘** Bonaparte was exasperated at my escape, and issued an order that, if ta- 
ken in any part of Egypt, I should be immediately hung without trial. I also 
landed with a flag of truce on the subject of sick and wounded—communi- 
cated with the General Almiraz from Tinch, and was very near being again 
decoyed into the power of Bonaparte. Mv stay on the coast was near a fort- 
night, and after my first communications, a messenger was sent to Cairo by 
the general ou the subject of my despatches, and I was to land on that day 
week for an answer. | did so, but not finding it, the officer commanding at 
Tinch induced me to stay till the next morning, which I did; but the answer 
uot having arrived, I determined to return on board. As I crossed the bar uf 
the harbour, a squadron of camels were perceived moving down ; this I sup- 
posed must be the answer expected ; still I had some idea that all was not 
right, and having been more than twenty-four hours from my command, and 
above all, having distributed the French Gazetteer and proclametions of the 
Ottoman Porte, enticing the French army to desert, I did not think it safe 
to comply with the signal made to me to return to the shore, but lay off at 
a little distance. The impetuosity of the cavalry saved me ; for finding that 
I did not appear to approach the shore they commenced a heavy fire from 
their carbines, which went over, through, and under the boat, happily without 
doing injury to any person. On this hint I pulled on board, and so saved my 
life. 

“General Almiraz was superseded, and all the officers of the garrison at Da- 
mietta: this I found when I joined the French army under the command of 
General Kleber at Salagha, with the treaty of El Arish. He introduced me 
to the general in this way: ‘ Amiraz, voila votre ami.’ This produced the ex- 
planation. Bonaparte afterwards told Mr. Keith, who was Sir Sidney’s secre- 
tary, and with him upon some diplomatic business at Alexandria, that he had de- 
nounced me in army orders, and that, should I be taken, there was no hope for 
me. Keith answered this in the following spirited way : ‘General, we have 
some prisoners inthe Tigre, there are more than ten thousand in England ; if 
you hurt a hairof Mr. Janverin’s head, except in allowed warfare, they shall 
answer it:’ Bonaparte then laughed and said, ‘ his intention was to send 
me round the Cape of Good Hope, by way of giving mea long passage to 
join Sir Sidney, to whom he knew I was valuable.’ Thus ended the conversa- 
tion. 

‘**T remained with Sir Sidney in the command of detached vessels until July 
1799, when I went down to Palermo to Lord Nelson, for the purpose of pass- 
ing fora lieutenant. From him I received a commission to command my old 
vessel the Negress, as a regular gun-vessel. I returned and joined Sir Sidney 
in December. While employed in this vessel off Jaffa, and having the Dan- 
gereux, commanded by Mr. , with me, [ learned that a Hydriat vessel then 
in the roads had appropriated to her own use some brass ordnance, which 1 had 
received orders to get up. This vessel was armed with two twelve pounders, 
and full of men—had been fitted out at the Island of Idria. I went on board to 
demand the guns, when resistance was made; I, however, succeeded in reco- 
vering them, and liberating from the Turkish yoke, or rather the yoke of pi- 
rates—for such I found they afterwards were—ten Italians whom they had ta- 
ken out of a Neapolitan vessel, (which they had destroyed,) and detained as 
slaves. This vessel had a firman from the Grand Seignior, and was manned 
with two hundred men. My small force consisted of Negress, six guns and 
twenty-eight men, and Dangereux, four guns and eighteen men. Here my 
life was saved by one of the boat's crew, of the name of Hooker. A 
Turk had placed the muzzle of his rifle close to the back of my neck, and 
was in the act of firing when knocked down by him. This fellow I took on 
shore and gave up to the governor of Jaffa, who executed summary justice 
upon him. 

“Upon joining Sir Sidney again, | was recommended to his notice for the 
purpose of going to India with despatches. announcing the treaty of El Arish, 
which was signed on the 29th of January 1800 ; and on the 30th of the same 
month I left the Vizier’s camp at El Arish with General Dessaix, Monsieur 
Ponsilieu, D’Anzelot, Savary, and Rapp. This journey brought me acquainted 
with most of the superior officers who had been serving under Bonaparte in 
Italy. With this party I went to Calish, where we met the advanced guard of 
the French army, composed of two thousand men. We proceeded to — 
and joined General Kleber with the inain army, consiating of eight thousand ; 
from whence we went to Cairo. I remained there from the 8th tothe 16th of 
February, and visited the Pyramids, the Nile, the ruins on the Island of Rhoda, 
and all the antiquities in ihe vicinity. 











* Breskfasting with General Dessaix one morning, a man came in who fol- 
lowed the occupation of slave-merchant, and after having saluted the French 
officer, (seeing me in a different uniform,) he requested to know who I was. 
Being told that I was an Englishman, he immediately came to me and began 
a conversation which I could not understand, but I could distinguish clearly the 
name of Haquin Bruce. I requested that the interpreter should be allowed to 
explain to me the merchant's meaning. I found he had been a guide with Mr. 
Bruce in Abyssinia, and appeared very anxious to know if he was well, and 
ever intended to return as he had promised. 

**On the 16th I started with 2 convoy for Suez, and arrived there on the 
18th ; when immediate preparations were made by General Boyer for my em- 
harkation in a vessel which he, by orders of General Kleber, gave me. She 
had been seized from an Arab merchant, and converted into a gun-boat, and 
rigged as a lugger. 

“On the 19th we sailed fur Jedda with a crew of seven Arabs, a Chinese 
servant, whom I had hired at Cairo, and who had been a valet of Bonaparte, 
but left there by him when he quitted Egypt; a French sailor who concealed 
himself in the vessel, and an Arab girl given me by General Boyer: no arms 
except a pair of pistols, and a sabre of my own. At this time the sea of 
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Acaba swarmed with pirates, and it was only by putting a good face upon the 
matter | escaped being taken ; for the third day after leaving Suez, off Cape 
Raez Mahomed, we perceived, at daylight, two large dows in chase of us. 
There was no time to deliberate ; I immediately } auled in towards the largest, 
who, supposing mea French gun-bvat, made sail from me, leaving me at liber- 
ty to prosecute my voyage down the Red Sea.” 





THE EMIR BECHIR, PRINCE OF THE LIBANUS. 


Few men have played a more prominent part within a limited sphere of ac- 
tion than the Prince whose name we place at the head of this article. , Much 
instruction may be gathered from the contemplation of a character so imbued 
with active ambition, and with a duplicity and cruelty so distinctly oriental ; 
and still more from the inevitable in his destiny, and in that of most like him, 
who but struggle through a life of crime, blind to nil conscire subi, o'erleap their 
fortune, and 

“«___. fall on other side.” : 

The following well-authenticated account will, we doubt not, be read with 
much interest. 

 Bechir was born about the year 1770, at the village of Schab, near Damas- 
cus. The illustrious family from which this prince descends, and who gave 
their name to the village in which they resided, were Christians. but they have a 
tradition, which is very flattering to their pride, that they originally descended 
from Fatmé, the sister of the Prophet. 

“ Cossein Schal, the father of Bechir, was possessed of immense wealth, and 
kept up a princely state ; he paid great attention to the education and progress 
of his son, as though he had foreseen the destinies which awaited him. Be- 
chir had scarcely attained his twentieth year when he was sent to the court of 
his uncle, the Emir Youssef, who then possessed the principality of the Liba- 
nus. In this court Bechir soon became remarkable for the penetration and 
firmness of his mind; his advice was looked up to; his bravery enchanted 
the imaginations of the warlike mountaineers ; waf became his favourite exer- 
cise ; he was a most excellent horseman, was unrivalled in the use of the rifle 
and sabre. His uucle Youssef felt for him a friendship almost amounting to 
idolatry ; he sent him to the neighbouring states on the most important and de- 
licate missions, of which the young Bechir invariably acquitted himself with 
the most consummate skill and talent. 

“The successes which he thus promptly obtained lighted up the flame of 
ainbition in his breast, but which, however, he carefully concealed: the sove- 
reignity of the mountain was at a very early period the subject of his dreams ; 
but in order to arrive at the object of his ambition, he must shew himself un- 





grateful towards his uncle—towards his benefactor. This feeling could not, 
however, qnench the spark, which only smouldered in his mind. He allied 
himself secretly to the enemies of his uncle, in order to appear in their ranks 
when the revolt prepared by his means should be lighted up on the heights of 
the Libanus. 

“In 1792, a difference broke out between Youssef and Djezzar Pacha, of St 
Jean d’Acre. The former, in his blind confidence, gave full powers to Bechir 
to bring this quarrel to a pacific denouement. This was the moment he chose 
to throw off the mask ; he entered into a close alliance with the Sheik Bechir 
Geombelat, a powerful lord, and the ceclared enemy of Youssef, and with this 
increased number of partisans he repaired to the Pacha Dyezzar, not for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a reconciliation of the differences between him and his 
uncle, but to support him in the struggle against his relation. 

“ Dyezzar was delighted with this turn in affairs, and placed 10,000 Albanians 
under his oraers to assist in the execution of his designs. 

“The Pacha Djezzar,whose life has been one tissue of atrocities,accompanied 
Bechir in his marcb ; they traversed the plains which separated Ptolemaide 
from the Libanus, and arrived rapidly under the walls of Dair-el-Kamar, where 
Youssef resided. That prince, at the news of that hostile march, shut himself 
up withthe few followers who remained true to him in Guobel. Dyezzar and 
Bechir followed him, and offered him battle on the plain of Mihan. A desperate 
conflict ensued, and Bechir, on that field of battle, secured the bloody sceptre 
of the Libanus. Youssef retired into the pachalic of Tropoli. 

“ After his victory at Mihan, Bechirtook Dair-el-Kamar, and from that time 
became possesser of the whule mountain. Dyezzar, however, exacted from him 
an enormous sum as the price of his assistance; to satisfy which Bechir was 
compelled to double all the taxes, and to use the greatest rigour in their collec- 
tion. Oriental cruelty was practised to its fullest extent ; the partisans of his 
uncle were punished for their fidelity, and underwent the most horrid cruelties ; 
some of them were shut up in boxes, and fastened to the tails of the most un- 





tameable horses, which were then set at full gallop. 

“ Bechir still continued to fear the limited power of his uncle, ard concerted 
plans with Dyezzar for the destruction of this unfortunate prince. The latter, 
under the mask of humane feelings, invited Youssef to come to Dair-el- Kamar, 
to negotiate terms of peace and amity. Youssef, being himself hospitable and 
generous, allowed himself to be deceived by these treacherous overtures. He | 
placed himself in the power of Djezzar, who immediately caused him to be 
strangled. Handoon Sad, his faithful minister, and who had been appointed by 
Louis XVI. French consul at Beyrout, shared the same fate. The tyrants, 
once embarked on the road of crime and treachery, could not recede. 

“‘ Youssef had left three young children, to whom the paternal inheritance 
should have descended. Bechir watched with his usual activity all the move- 
ments of the partisans of his young cousins. He believed that the sceptre 
could not be taken from his vigorous grasp. But whilst he was thus indulg- 
ing this proud hope, the legitimate rights of the children of Youssef awakened 
a crowd oi devoted sympathies ; a Maronite, endowed with as much resolution 
as skill, named George Baz, felt this love for the young princes, and prepared , 
to bring about the restoration which Bechir had deemed impossible. Baz, : 
who was well acquainted with all the treachery and cupidity of the Pacha | 
Djezzar, formed the idea of getting him to become the instrument of this act. | 
He was successful in his application to Djezzar, who readily engaged in i 





cause, and having attacked Bechir under the walls of Beyrout, defeated and 
obliged him to take refuge in the Island of Cyprus. 

_‘*An era of peace and prosperity now recommenced for the Libanus, as- 
sisted by the sage counsels of George Baz, the young princes conducted 
themselves with the greatest prudence ; the taxes were reduced, justice was j 
wisely dispensed, and all the persecutions pursued by Bechir were put a stop | 
to. 

“ Bechir kept himself quiet for the space of six years, during which time he: 
was constantly conspiring the overthrow of his cousins. Patient and full of! 
dissimulation, he counted on the exercise of cunning for the accomplishment of | 
his purpose. He engaged his brother Hassan to break openly with him, to re- 
pair with a force of 900 men to Jobiel, the residence of the princes, there to | 
make a complaint against his brother. Hassan, who was just of the same | 
treacherous disposition as his brother, readily lent himself to this scheme, and ! 
entered asa traitor into Jobiel. 

‘*His indignation was so well disguised that it deceived all the world. His 
cousins, those confiding and credulous emirs, were arrested and strangled, on the 
plea that they had given a welcome to his brother Hassan! 

‘* For 15 years Bechir governed the mountain in security, without the occur- 
rence of any remarkable event. The Emir had given proofs of the most un- 
daunted bravery, and as possessing a mind prompt in resources against every 
emergency. Avcollision with the Porteensued. Mehemet Ali welcomed Be- 
chir, and through his interest with the Porte obtained for him the continuance 
of his possession of the Libanus, in consideration of a fine of 100,000 purses, to 
be paid by him to the Divan. It is probable that Mehemet Ali, whoentertained 
extensive designs on Syria was desirous of the alliance of Bechir to assist him 
in carrying them into effect. The Emir gladly entered into the Viceroy’s | 
views, cousilering that by so doing he was strengthening his own power. | 
Abdallah, the refractory Pacha of St. Jean d’Acre, also obtained his pardon 
through the influence of Mehemet. 

‘*Mehemet Ali was about to strike a great blow against St. Jean d’Acre; 
Bechir was a powerful auxiliary to him in the affair: he raised a number of 
partisans in favour of the master of Egypt, drawing a parallel between the pow- 
erful and civilizing genius of Mehemet Ali and the cruel imbecility of Abdallah 
the then Pacha of Acre. 


. 


| happy once more. 





‘ Bechir, in return for his services, was rewarded with the government of the 
maritime towns, with the title of ‘ Father’ (pere ) It must: not be wholly for- 
gotten inthe execution of rigorous orders, in the levying of taxes, or the enrol- 
ment of troops, he was guilty of the most unheard-of cruelties. 

“If Bechir, instead of pushing to extremities the unfortunate inhabitants, 
had sought to become more thoroughly acquainted with the character of the Ma 
ronites, and had conciliated their feelings, revolt would never have broken out in 
the mountains of the Libanus.” 

Bechir has now attached himself to a powerful and uncompromising guardian ; 
tut to attain the object of his ambition he will not, we foretel, hesitate at any 
act of traitorous recompense. 





THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


BY THE COUNTESS D’AUTICHAMP. 

The political dissensions that have agitated Spain for more than twenty 
years have forced many families to leave their country, and seek a more tran- 
quil home elsewhere Bordeaux, for instance, contains more than 20,000 Spa- 
niards ; and in this city ahappy sympathy exists between the indigenous popu- 
lation and strangers. The Gascon character, quick, light, and resolute, blends 
easily with the violent passionateness of the Spaniard ; and Castilian gravity 





equally accommodates itself with the vain frankness of the Bordelais, The ' 


demands of society and the interests of commerce have done the rest ;-and 
therefrom have arisen frequent marriages, and bonds, which have all the perma- 
nency of friendship. In 18— the Countess of Alcantara came to reside at Bor- 
deaux. It was not asked whether a political or any other cause obliged her to 
leave Madrid, where it appeared that she was not much known. She was rich, 
and by the retired way in which she lived, andthe care she bestowed on a 
young infant, she was imagined to be a widow. He beauty, however, caused 
her soon to be remarked ; and after she had formed some acquaintances in the 
town, she found it difficult to withhraw from the pursuits that await a young 
woman, rich withal, of whom no duty, or no protector, seems to limit the admi- 
ration. The Countess, however, conducted herself with so much circumspec- 
tion, that for three years not the remotest scandal was entertained on her ac- 
count. During that period she dressed herself in mourning, as well as all her 
household ; but a few months afterwards, she appeared to prefer the society of 
one of her more persevering admirers, a certain Count de Bougignon, rich, 
handsome, and five and-thirty. On acertainday, as one spoke of love, and the 
other rejoiced at the happiness of being beloved— 

“Tn,” observed the Count, using one of those charming diminutives which give 
so much grace to the Spanish language,—* you love me, I know; why prolong 
what your poets and ours would call my martyrdom? You are a widow, an 
independent. What withholds yout an it be your child? You know I love 
that sweet creature ; and besides, mothers-in-law are alone to be feared; fa- 
thers never are. I love, and cannot be happy a single moment without you ; 
and you must know, that to love you, and see you as often asI do, are things 
which must be obnoxious to your reputation.” 

She blushed ; and smiled, as though partially in disdain. 

“Shall [ shut my door on you?” said she. 

“No. In; [ask to marry is 

The Countess took up a guitar, and played awhile; after which, throwing the 
instrument aside, she passed her delicate fingers through a string of castanets, 
and agitated them. 

‘Let us speak about something else,” said she, at last. ‘ Pray yield in this ; 
you will oblige me. Isabella! Isabella! (addressing herself to the child) go 
and play in another room; you make too much noise. My friend,” said she 
again, ‘these castanets—that guitar—have reminded me of Madrid, and of a 
story. It rains; we cannot to-day walk onthe Allees de Tourny. I will tell it 
you. Whatsay you?” 

This mode of deferring her answer did not please the Count; but there was 
something so sweet in the voice of the Countess, something so attractive in her 
manner, that he submitted, and the young lady began thus :— 

* There lived in Madrid, about four years ago, a government contractor, whose 
fortune was so large that his only daughter was the best match in the city. Do- 
lores was also very beautiful. A young cavalier—one of the flowers of the 
Spanish nobility, Don Antonio de Villa Real—fell deeply in love with her. I 
will not enumerate all the means he employed to make himself beloved by her ; 
enough that she was not backward in returning his affection. The period of 
marriage was fixed, and celebrated at Villa Real's own palace. The night was 
already advanced ; Dolores had been led to the nuptial chamber, where her maids, 
after having taken off ber rich vestments, and having put in their cases her rubies 
and diamonds, were dressing her in the night robe, when the door was abruptly 


opened, and every voice exclaimed—‘ Stop, Don Antonio !—the bride is not yet 
in bed !’ 





“ Alas! it was not Villa Real who entered: it was La Esmeralda, the premier 
danseuse of Madrid. She was young, beautiful, (a dark beauty,) and capable of 
all the devotion and tenderness of love—a disinterested love, which requires 
but return of the sentiment. Woe, nevertheless, to him who deceives 3uch an 
one! Their passionate anguish is similar tu the tempest —their despair is—dip- 
ped in blood! Your danseuses usually console themselves, and sometimes for- 
give; but ours invariably revenge injuries. Fancy thi§ fond and ardent young 
woman, with her hair in disorder, her face wildly pallid, her eyes sparkling with 
fever and anger, and carrying in her arms a child less than three months old, 
which, with extended arms and tears, implored its mother’s breast ! 

‘«* Where is the Bripe!’ asked Esmeralda, in a sharp voice. 

“«¢ Esmeralda,’ cried Dolores, who knew her, ‘Iam the bride! 
Dona! and thou shalt have solid proof of my friendship.’ 

«It is you,’ asked thc danseuse, ‘ whom he marries !’ 

“*That he has married, Esmeralda! But wherefore this visit, at such an 
hour?” 

“*T he traitor!’ said Esmeralda. ‘ Look at this child—it is his own! 
our child !’ she added, sobbing violently. ‘If you knew with what art he se- 
duced me! if you knew how many oaths of love he made! I required noth- 
ing, | only asked to see him! Hetold me I should be his wife, that he never 
would forsake Esmeralda; I believed him. It was impossible to hide my 
shame from my mother, and he then behaved as a “Castilian nobleman ought, 
—went to my mother, pacified my old father, renewed his oaths, and I was 
Two months ago, when my chila was born, he spent three 
days near my bed, without leaving me one moment. But the traitor loved you 
even then! I did not suspect that he was but near me to deceive me the 
better !’ 

«The child asks sustenance,’ said one of the maids; ‘ give him your 
breast ° 

‘** God forbid ! God forbid!’ exclaimed she, throwing herself back. ‘ Only 
this day—two hours ago—I heard he was married. I have seen the priest who 
united you. I had a wish to kill him—I abandoned myself to desperate thuughts ; 
but I have prayed the Virgin and all the saints to aid me; I have embraced 
my child, and my anger has been calmed. Poor dear! what would have be- 
come of him? the father killed_—the mother dead! Take care of him; be 
his mother. If. after such a treacherous act, you can love Don Antonio, do so, 
—yor will not find Esmeralda in your way. But, by all the saints of heaven,— 


I am the 


It is 


‘by that Virgin who, young and innocent asI was, abandoned me to a traitor, 


take care of my son!’ 

‘* At that moment there were three or four light knocks at the door; it was 
Don Antonio. 

*** Dolores! soul of my life! precious flower of my existence! open to 
your husbard—to the man who so deeply loves you! Maria, Isolina, Seraphina, 
come. ladies, how long you are with the Countess!’ 

*** Open not the dvor!’ said Dolores, sternly. 

“During Don Antonio's first words, Esmeralda had extended herself on an 


' arm-chair, aud the child slipped from her knees on those of Dolores. 


“** Thou shalt not leave me, my child!’ said the bride. 
fainting ! away! help, help, for Heaven's sake !’ 

“The child was taken care of ; the mother undressed and placed in the nup- 
tial bed. 

‘** Esmerala,’ said the bride, leaning over her, ‘I have seen enough of him : 
you are nut the only one he has deceived.” 

***Do you find yourself ill, madam?’ asked Antonio from without: and re- 
ceiving no answer he returned to the ball-room. 

‘* Esmeralda was expiring ; a few minutes more and the nuptial bed was to 
contain a corpse; the unhappy wretch had poisoned herself. Dolores, leaning 
over her, wiped with her handkerchief the cold perspiration and the rime which 
covered her lips, her breath becoming shorter every moment. 

“*T told you, you would not find me in your way,’ said she, concentrating her 
strength ; *T knew that I should die in his bed.’ 

«Open the door,’ said Dolores ; ‘let all enter !’ 

** You know the curiosity with which at a Spanish wedding people remark the 
most trifling incidents concerning the ceremony ! they watch narrowly the mo- 
ment when the bride leaves the ball-room, and the time for the spouse to joi 
her. Don Antonio had been followed ; some of the curious had seen him refu- 
sed at the dour of the nuptialchamber. ‘The guests were laughing among them- 
selves, and wished to know how the joke would end. The door was now wide 
open ; the crowd precipitated itself into the room, and the first, of course, who 
approached the bed, was Don Antonio, who knew but too well the features of 
that livid face! Esmeralda was still alive ; she saw her seducer, and the 
child's screains told but too well to those present the truth of this fearful 
scene 

‘«* Miserable wretch !’ said she, pointing at Antonio, I forgive thee! but take 
care ; my father will—must kill thee!’ 

“These were her last words. Ahme! in that cursed chamber were met two 
betrayed women, the one to die, the other to flee away forever! When the first 
moments of excitement and commiseration were over, Dolores was universally 
inquired for,—but she had gone, as well as the child. My friend, dost thou 
know who was that Dolores so cruelly betrayed in her firstlove! "Twas L! 

‘‘T took the child in my arms toa convent, where my father visited me next 
day ; and we found ways and means to escape from my husband's power. He, 
however, never claimed me; and, shortly after, I crossed over to France. It is 
now a year since the father of Esmeralda killed Don Anionio,—as she had inti- 
mated. The child | have adopted. That child has saved me from a melancho- 
ly fate. But now, my friend, you want to marry me. I love you; but are you 
sure that you have not some remains of the affections of other days! Come,be 
sincere, and instead of marrying a widow you shall possess an old maid of twen- 
nine.”’ 

The Count was thirty-five ere he knew the Countess; he had lived at Bor- 
deaux as most young men do. Rich and good looking, he had twice had a jours 
ney to Paris to complete his education. Official affairs had sent him to Italy, 
where he had seen the beauties of Romeand Florence. He was not, like Don 
Antonio, able to swear that he had never loved before ; but he could,at all events 
sav, that he was free from any former engagement 

Ere long he led the beautiful Dolores to the altar; and itjis well authenticated 
that no Esmeralda troubled the evening of their bridal. 


‘Oh God! she is 
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Weare much pleased with this continuation ; and select twoor three passa- 
to vouch for it. Of Blarney :— 

“The Rev. Matthew Horgan, the parish priest of Blarney, informs us that 
‘the curious traveller will seek in vain for the’real stone, unless he allows him- 
self to be lowered from the northern angle of the lofty castle, when he will dis- 
cover it about twenty feet from the top, with this inscription :— 

Cormac Mc Cartay Fortis. 

Me FIeRi FECIT. a. D. 1446.” 

Of the Trish car :— 

“This arrangement has been characterised as unsocial—but conversation is 
easily carried on by leaning across ‘the well.’ Its disadvantage is, that the 
eye can take in but the half of a landscape ; a caustic friend likened it to 
os Irish character—which limits the vision to a one-sided view of every 
thing. 

Of acar-driver :— 

“* Mogue was in the confidence of many a youth and maiden, for, a3 he said, 
the jaunting-car was the most convanient thing for ‘coortin’ that ever was in- 
vented. : Ye see,’ said the Rattler, ‘I know at once when people are married or 
single ; if thev’re keeping company, they tell me to balance the car by sitti 
on the other side—for the sake of the horse, to be sure!—if they're ‘nasrintt 
bedad ! they let ne keep my own sate, and balance it themselves!’ A proud 
man was Mogue when the liberality of a gentleman—whose hand, while he had 
life, never closed upon his purse—enabled him to set up a car for, as he said, 
* the convanience of the neighbours, and his own profit.’ Mogue was a patriot, 
and had his car painted a bright green; and as he desired the country at large to 
be informed of his wealth, he had an inscription onthe back of his vehicle, 
* Mogue Furlong his car for the public and his friends laves home twice a week 
wind and weather permitting —P. S. let on hire when not goin’.’, Mogue eport- 
ed a very loose, ill-fitting coat, a huge whip, with a lash long enough, as he said, 
‘to keep the childre and the pigs from under the horse’s feet,’ and hia ‘new’ 
beaver was an ‘ ould’ hat belonging to the coachman at the big house, a tributa- 
ry offering to the Rattler’s new ‘ vocation ;’ as, however, the coachman’s head 
was large and Mogue’s small, he was obliged to stuff it with a whisp of hay, or 
straw, or some such material, to render it ‘a beautiful fit,’ and he generally ma- 
naged, by such means, to keep it off hiseyes; he was a very tall, powerful man 
but gentle and good-tempered, as powerful men usually are. Daring the sum- 
mer he had abundant occupation in driving ‘ the bathers’ (he lived in a sea-side 
village) tothe sea. No matter how many crowded into his car; ‘the more the 
merrier’ was Mogue’s constant observation (‘ three of aside and two in the 
well,) for he was the very soul of sly and quiet humour. In those days the 
* Flirting Cushion,’ that well-stuffed, and most lounging appendage to a modern 
outside car, was not known; and we have seen three or four children laughing 
in ‘the well,’ while mammas, grown-up sisters, and nurses, crowed the sides. 
Twice a-week Mogue repaired, ‘ wind and weather permitting,’ to the county 
town, and certainly no one envied his occupation: every thing that the inventive 
faculties of a whole parish—in which were ten or a dozen rustic beauties—eve- 
ry thing, from a pennyworth of mixed hair-pins, up toa bonnet, from a ‘ quar- 
tern of tea’ to a side of pork, was Mogue expected to convey for next to nothing 
—or pure love. ‘Ah, thin, Mogue honey, don’t forget the crooked comb ; 
what'll Ido if you do, and the dance tobe to-morrow evening 1—Here’s the mo- 
ney.’ ‘And for the carriage, Nelley?’ ‘Oh, I'll owe ye for that.’—‘ Ah, thin, 
Misther Mogue, don’t forget the bit of a slate for the boy, this time anyhow. 
Sure he’s loosing the figures for want of it intirely. ’—‘ Mr. Mogue, sir,’ whispers 
atall, gawky lad, looking fitterto go to school than think of* such things’— 
‘here’s the size of her finger, ye see ; try it on yer own little one, will ye, for 
fear ye’d lose the measure!’ ‘ Ahthin, don’t bother us with such nonsense, ye 
grate bosthoon !’ was Mogue’s reply. ‘Sure the kay of the door served your fa- 
ther’s turn, and it may yours’s.’ * The dickens akay to the door at all, at all,’ 
answered the youth; ‘ but the priest is grown particular about a ring, and ye 
needn’t dread the money, for here’s the half of it; and don't be hinderin’ us, 
Mogue, like a darlin’ man, and it so nigh Lent. I'll pay ye honest, and if ye 
don't take my word, the little girl herself's outside—and will go bail—and you 
never misdoubted the word of one belonging to her.’ ” 

Of the “ ould” Irish nobility :-— 

“The melancholy conclusion of the history of Lord Roche’s forfeiture we may 
illustrate by two anectotes, for the truth of which we can vouch.—A Lady 
Roche was perfectly remembered by two or three old persons, who have deseri- 
bed her to us as begging charity through the streets of Cork in a tattered and 
faded court-dress. She was then upwards of seventy, and was probably the la- 
dy whom Archbishop Boulter recommended by his letter of the 22d June, 1731, 
to the Duke of Dorset, as deserving a pension. Of the degraded state of 








the last Lord Roche, we have been told, that a gentleman, travelling on horse- 
back in the early part of the present century, in the county of Tipperary, fell 
into the company of another gentleman, with whom he trotted for some miles 
along the road. Upon reaching the end of an avenue, the latter (a Mr. Croker) 
invited his fellow-traveller to his house, as it appeared probable that a storm, 
which had been gathering on the mountains, would burst in the course of a few 
minutes. The invitation was accepted; they rode up the avenue together, 
and, to save time, went direct to the stables. A tall, awkward fellow, half- 
menial half-sportsman in appearance, took their horses when they dismounted, 
and was addressed, more than once, by Mr. Croker, as ‘my Lord.’ On reach- 
ing the house Mr. Croker's guest inquired the reason, and was told that the sta- 
ble-boy was an actual lord—Lord Roche, who hung about the place, where he 
made himself very useful among the dogs and horses and that he lived with the 


servants in the kitchen, but that his pride of birth would not allow him to re- 
ceive any wages. 


—— aS 
ROSSIN!.—AN ANECDOTE POUR SERVIR. 
BY T. MEDWIN. 

The Life of Rossini, by Monsieur De Stendal, alias Beyle, is, I believe, but 
little known in England. That delightful piece of biography contains many 
very amusing on dits of the eccentric Maestro, and criticisms on his works. I 
met, however, the other day, with an anecdote that ought to have found a place 
in Rossini’s Life, and cannot but be of interest to your musical readers. Which 
of them is there who is not acquainted with the pathetic prayer in Mosé in Egit- 
to—beginning with “ Dal tuo stellato soglio?’ I remember—though twenty 
years have elapsed—the overwhelming effect that remarkable composition pro- 
duced on me at Florence ; and heard it whispered that the air was teakem from 
an old Roman chant. It was one of those hundred and one inventions by the 
detractors and enviers of Rossini, and passed current—as base coin often does— 
fora time. Nothing is more convenient than to charge composers with plagi- 
arizing from the MS. music of the Sistine Chapel. If Mozart did not escape, 
how should Rossini ? 

The history, however of dal two stellato soglio is this :— 

When the opera of Mosé was first brought out at Naples it produced a deep 
and powerful impression. The first and second acts—and you kuow of what 
enthusiasm the Italians, especially the Neapolitans, are capable—made furore ; 
but the third,through the fault of the machinist and scene-painter, aad that alone, 
was a complete failure. ‘Tottola, the author of the text, had somewhat pro- 
fanely introduced on the scene the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites. 
This sea was, indeed, red; and its waves presented a lively picture of purgato- 
ry: whilst from the boxes and galleries might be seen the little imps of lazzaro- 
ni who set the waves in motion, that, at the command of Moses, were to open 
a way for the host. The public laughed heartily at this exhibition, and continued 
so to do during the whole season, but without detriment to the fame of the 
opera ; for San Carlo opened the next year with Mosé—which was received 
precisely as it had been the preceding one—with admiration and laughter. 

One morning Tottola rushed breathless into Rossini’s chamber,and found him, 
according to his custom, in bed, surrounded by several of his friends, with whom 
he was chatting and laughing. 

‘Maestro! Maestro'’’ exclaimed the poet without greeting either Rossini or 
his guests ‘‘ I have saved our last act!” 

‘“* E che hai fatto,” inquired the composer ; “ you are come, I suppose, to read 
to us some of your new and tiresome verses.” 

‘* Maestro,” replied Tottola, ** I have written a prayer for the Israelites, that 
has taken mea whole hour's hard work. Here it is. With these words the 
poor poet, in trembling expectation of some bantering at his verses, put them 
into Ressini’s hand. 

Well, well,” said Rossini, running his eye over the stanzas. “The prayer 
has taken you a whole hour, you say ; I will adapt an air to it in @ quarter of the 
time.” 

Thus saying, Rossini sprung out of bed, seated himself, undressed as he was, 
ata table, and composed in less than ten minutes, chattering all the time with 
his friends, the gem of the opera. 

“‘ There—there, take the music,” said he to Tottola. 

The latter posted to the theatre, leaving the Maestro and his levee to cut many 
a joke at the expense of the poet. 

The next evening there was, as usual, an overflowing house. The same de- 
votion, the same enthusiasm, marked the two first acts; and the third was look- 
ed for with a like expectation of jocosity But a solemn silence reigned through 
the audience when Moses sung the first notes of “ Dal tuo stellato soglio ;” and 
the new air, after he had concluded tt, was repeated by the chorus of the people 
Next Aaron, and then Elias, took up the same sacred strain ; and the multitude 
joined in the overpowering prayer, and, at the end, threw themselves on the 
ground Then, too, tne billows of the sea were cleft asunder, and the people of 
the Lord passed through it dry-shod. 











The excitement ofthe audience could no longer be kept within bounds. The 
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eldest frequenters of the opera never remember hearing “ Bello! bello!” thun- 
dered so loudly. The machinist might now employ as many imps as he chose, 
and the scene-painter have made the sea of any colour he liked best. Hencefor- 
ward no one laughed at the passage of the Red Sea. 


rT 
To the Editor of the Albion. : 

Sir,—The article in your last which you copy: from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
“The Church Question in Scotland”—I have read with great pain, if not po- 
sitive disgust. Did your columns permit it, I would freely tax them with an 
extended critique on this mosi insane and ill-natured production of the mighty 
Golieh of the North. A few words however will suffice, and if this intellec- 
tual gladiator is not fully answered in his many false conclusicns from errone- 
ous premises, enough may be said to give your readers a correct view of 
the controversy as it now stands, without any unnecessary appeal to their feel- 
ings and passions. " , 

irst, then—this question is agitated by Whig, Radical, and Conservative 
Presbyterians. All unite in the attainment of a common object—the spiritual 
independence of the Church of Scotland. There is no distinction of party. 
Politics do not interfere in the question, for all parties unite In maintaining the 
integrity of the Church. The independence of the Church is a sacred object 
with the Scotchmen ; they are ready to shed their heart's blood to maintain it. 
How ill-timed then, how vulgar and senseless, to caerge the Non-intrusionists 
as being revolutionists alias chartisis! In the second place—the Act of Queea 
Anwe in re-esrablishing the right of patrons, is believed to be unconstitutional. 
Tt was abolished once—and then re-established ; and surely, sir, you will ad- 
mit, that the same power which had the right to abolish it once, then re-esta- 
blish it, Have the power to abolish it again, if they see fit! 

To suppose fur a moment that the power of presentation, when confined to 
one or two individuals, is more safely exercised than by two, three, four, or 
five hundred, is absurd—particularly where the spiritual interests of the people 
are involved. No, sir; this never can be admitted so long as language has a 
meaning, or common sense is in vogue. 

The Non intrusionists contend for no more than the spiritual wants of the 
people call for; they do not object to presentation, but they say, as the peo- 
ple must be the judges of the qualifications of the candidates proposed, they 
must be permitted to exercise that right asa check on that of the patron. And 
when it is a no‘orious fact that the patrons are in many instances Episcopalians 
(enemies, of course, to the Church of Scotland,) and some of them men of no 
religion whatever, it cannot be a matter of surprize that the descendants of 
Knox and his illustrious compeers should struggle manfully for the spiritual in- 
dependence of the church of their fathers. 

he whole article in Blackwood is written in bad taste ; it is too much in- 
terlarded with the phrases “ bellowings” and “ roarings out” of the Non-intra- 
sionists ; besides being from the pen of a warm high Churchman (Episcopa- 
lian) must be received with many grains of allowance. With the master spirit 
of the age at their head, the revered Chalmers, a man universally known aud 
admired for his transcendant genius, elevated moral worth, and unfeigned piety 
—with such a man as their leader, those who contend for the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the Scottish Church can never be charged with being the enemies of 
law, cr order, or true religion. No; thank God there are tew such, if any, 
within the bounds of Scotland, for there, the solemn sanctions of religion are 
held in sacred awe by her sons. They are struggling like their fathers for the 
rity of their religion, and the independence of their church, and with all my 
Pearl bid them God speed in the holy work The man of mighty intellect 
who controls this celebrated Magazine, and who holds the literary and political 
coteries of London and Edinburgh in menthly fear of his scalping knife or 
leaming yataghan, may continue to fulminate bis bulls against the loved and 
fearless Chaimers and his illustrious associetes; they have commenced the 
work of reform for the peece and honor of thoir Church, and never, never 
will they cease the work until they achieve her independence, even if it costs 
the shedding of rivers of blood to gain it. Scotia. 
New York, January 18, 1841. 


Latest Kutelligence. 


REFUSAL OF ADMIRAL STOPFORD TO RATIFY THE CONVEN- | 
TION BETWEEN MEHEMET ALI AND COMMODORE NAPIER. 
Admiral Stopford has disallowed the convention concluded between Me- 

hemet Ali and Commodore Napier. Intelligence of the fact reached London 

on Monday, by an extraordinary express from Toulon, with copies of several 
communications which La! passed between Admira! Stopford and the Pasha of 





ypt. 

On the 7th instant, the Stromboli steamer, which had carricd out the mes- 
senger sent by Mehemet Ali to Ibraham Pasha. in pursuance of the conven- 
tion with Commodore Napier, returned to Alexandria wit the messenger on 
board. He had not been allowed to land in Syria ; and he was the hearer ot | 
a letter from Admiral Stopford to Mehemet Ali, explaining why he had not 
been allowed to land. That letter, which is dated Beyrout, December 2d, is 
in the following terms— 

“* Highness—I am very sorry to find that Commodore Napier should have 
entered into a convention with your Highness for the evacuation of Syna by 
th» Egyptian troops ; which he had no authority to do, and which I cannot ap- 
prove of or ratify. 

* Your Highness's Envoy, Abdel Amin Bey, has consulted with the Gene- 
ral commanding the troops, as to his best manner for proceeding to [brahim 
Pasha. The General having good reason to suppose that Ibrahim Pasha 
had left Damascus, (a great part of his army having le‘ several days sine, 
going to the southward upon the Mecea rvad,) could not guarantee a safe 
conduct for your Highness'’s Envoy further than Damascus. He therefore 
returns tu Alexandria, having done all in his power to execute your Highness’s 
instructions. 

“ [ hope this letter will reach your Higlness in tine to stop the trans- 
ports which Commodore Napier writes me are coming from Alexandria to 
the coast of Syria, for the purpose of embarking part of the Egyptian 
army. Sheuld any of them arrive here they will be ordered to return to 
Alexandria 

“I hope this hasty and unauthorized convention will not occasion any embar- 
Tassment to your Highness. It was, no doubt, done from an am'cable inten- 
tion, although under a limited view of the state of affairs in Syria; but it will 
not lessen iny earnest desire most readily to adopt any measure which may tend 
toa renews! of that amity and good feeling which, J trust, will hereafter subsist 
between England and your Highness; the terms of which, I am happy ‘o say, 
are now in a state of progress with the Allied Powers. 

“T have the honor tv be your Highness’s most obedient servant, 

(Signed) * Rosert Sroprorp, Admiral. 

“ His Highness Mehemet Ali Pasha, &c. Alexandria.” 

In a second letter, dated “At Sea, off Cyprus, 6th Dec., 1840,” Admiral 
Stopford transmits to the Pasha the official authority from the Briush Govern- 
ment upon which the Admiral acted. A copy of this authority, a retranslation 
intu Engli-h from an Italian version, is published. It is in the form of a note 
from Lord Palmerston to the Lords of the Admira'ty, stating the terms which 
the Four Powers had determined to ofier Mehewet Ali, and intimating that they 
would be offered through the Admiral commanding in the Mediterranean. The 
Lords of the Admiralty are requested to instruct Sir Robert Stopford to send a 
competent officer to Alexandria, to confer with Bognos Bey— 

* When adm tied, he sball make known to Mehemet Ali that the British Go- 
vernment has ordered him to inform him, that if he submits immediately to the 
Sultan, and delivers into the hands of the officer encharged with the above a 
written obligation to restore, without further delay, the Turkish fleet, and to re- 
call immediately his troops from Syria, from the district of Adana, from the isl- 
and of Candia, from Arabia, and trom the Holy Cities, the Four Powers will re- 
commend the Sultan to re-establish Mehemet Ali in the Pashalic of Egypt. 
The officer will further explain, that this recommendation on the part of the Four 
Powers will ouly be given in case of Mehemet Ali's submitting promptly, and 
that the officer has received orders to reinam three days in Alexandria to receive 
the decision of Mehemet Ali and convey it to Constentinople. The officer in 
charge must put in writing the preceaing communication, and after having read 
it to Mehemet Ali, must deliverto him the sheet upon which it is written. If at 
the expiration of the three days, Mehemet Ali should consign vo the officer 
the above-mentioned written obligation, the officer will immediately leave for 

Constantinople, taking wt with him. But the officer must demand that the docu- 
ment in writing on the part of Mehemet Al: be delivered to him open, in order that 
he may twform himself of its contents, and must refuse to take it to Constanti- 
nople should he find that 1 does not contain the said obligation " 

Captain Fanshawe, the bearer of the second letter, reached Alexandria on the 
8th. In reply, Mehemet Ali says to Admiral Stopford, “I am charmed with 
the kindness you kave evinced for me; and | am anxiouste act in the manner 


lay, a8 soon as the order of my Sovereign shall have reached me. As to Syria 
and Adana, I have learned, by a letter ton Ibrahim Pasha, dated the last days 
of the Ramadan, and which came to my hands overland, that he had quitted Da- 
mascus on the 3d or 4thof Cheval, with all the army, for the purpose of return- 
ing into Egypt. Syria is consequently wholly evacuated, and consequently my 
act of lence is accomplished. These facts coming to the knowledge of your 
Excellency, I hope that in communicating them to our Sovereign and master you 
will intercede with his Highness, that he will restore to his confidence the oldest 
and most faithful of his servants.” 

Captain Fanshawe left Alexandria with this note and despatch on the morning 
of the 11th. Mehemet Ali is said to be much hurt at the diplomatic trifimg to 
which he has been subjected. ‘The Pheton French steamer had arrived on the 
6th, bearing despatches, to the effect that he had nothing further to expect from 
the intervention of France. 

It was understood in Alexandria on the 11th, that Ibrahim Pasha was at Gaza, 
with his army, on his way to Cairo; where he was expected to arrive about the 
15th inst. 

Commodore Napier had left Alexandria; and it was supposed that he had 
goue to Marmorica, and possibly to Constantinople. The Stromboli steamer 
left Alexandria on the 9th in quest of him, with orders that he should join 
the Admiral at Marmorica; for which port Sir Robert Stopford was to set sail on 
the 12th. 


The Toulonnais of the 25th December publishes letters from Alexandria of 
the 12th, stating that orders had been given to the Ottoman fleet to hold itself in 
readiness to put to sea. The Turks sent into the interior of Egypt, or stationed 
in the fortresses, had arrived in Alexandria, and were then occupied in rearming 
their vessels. The fleet was to be delivered up to the English in the course of 
a month, in order to be brought to a. “if they did not deem it 
more expedient to bring it to Malta.” Only one English corvette remained be- 
fore Alexandria after the conclusion of the treaty. 


FRANCE. 

M. Humann, the Minister of Finance, presented the budget of 1842 to the 
Chamber of Deputies on Wednesday. The Minister announced that the ordi- 
nary budget for that year would exceed the last by 190,000,000 francs, and that 
the deficit in the extraordinary budget wou'd be still more considerable. Hitherto 
it had amounted to'500,000,000 francs ; and could not, he said, be covered by 
the surplus of the receipts, which had been absorbed by unforeseen expenses. 
M. Humann accordingly applied to the Chamber for an authorization to negotiate 
a loan of 450,000,000 francs to meet the extraordinary expenses of the depart- 
ments of War, of Marine, and Public Works. The Minister announced that a 
reserve of 200,000,000 francs still existed in the Treasury, and, after reading a 
general expose of the finances, expenditure, and resources of the country, he 
concluded by observing, that, thanks to the loan, it would be possible to reéstab- | 
lish a balance between the receipts and the expenditure without being obliged to 
have recourse to new taxes. : 

M. Humann, ir concluding his speech, thus referred to the pacific intentions 
of the Cabinet— 

“ The financial system of a government ought to be the faithful expression 





of its political system. The budget which we have presented has been con- 
ceived in the spirit of the mandate of peace and conservatism, which we accepted | 
when I and my colleagues undertook the burden of public affairs. We should | 
have refused this mandate, gentlemen, if we had not a strong conviction that | 
the good understandiug with the Great Powers of Kurope might be ceufirmed | 
and maintained o1. honourable and safe conditions for our country. If our con- | 
fidence be not deceived, a short time and few efforts will suffice to establish a 

durable equilibrium in our budgets, and to restore the prosperity of our finances. 

This, gentlemen, is necessary, in order that France may be placed in a state to 

maintain her elevated rank among nations.” | 


General Bugeaud has been appointed Governor-General of Algeria vice 
Marshal Vallée. 


A rumour that the Allied Powers had called upon France to account for her 
proceeding with warlike preparations, has received partial confirmation. The 
French Government replied, that no increase or extension of the force ordered or 
contemplated to be raised by the late Administration of France had yet taken 
place ; but that the present Ministry felt it as iunpossible as it would be danger- 
ous for them to decline carrving out the measures of the Thiers Ministry in that 
respect. In point of fact, however, the extent to which the measures in process 
of execution would raise the existing army of France had nothing in it that should 
alarm the neighbouring Powers ; the numerical amount of the actual French 
army. The assurznce thus conveyed terminated by a profession of the unchang- 
ed pacific disposition of the French Government. 

The Constitutionnel announces, that M. de Barante is to be replaced as Am- 
oassador of France at St. Petersburg by Count de Flahault; thathe is to suc- 
ceed Count de St. Aulaire in Vienna; and that the latter is to be appointed Am- 
bassador to London. 


On Monday, the Abbé Je Lamennais was convicted of a seditious libel, on ac- 
count of a pamphlet entitled ‘* The Country and the Government,” in which he 
incited the people to revolt. He was sentenced to pay a fine of 2,000 francs,and 
to undergo one year’s imprisonment. 

Plots against the life of Louis Philippe are again spoken of. In the pocket 
of the driver of a Paris omnibus, who committed suicide last week, a paper is 
said to have been found setting forth, that being the member of a secret society, 
his turn had come by lot to kill the King; but, finding himself unable to comuit 
the crime, he had determined to hang himself. 


The King has remitted to Madame Laffarge that part of her sentence which 
condeinns her to ‘ exposi.ion publique.” 

A person named Borel has Seen arrested in Switzerland charged with being 
an accessory to the attempt by Darmes on the life of Louis Philippe on the 
15th October last. 

The Paris correspondent of the Commerce Belge writes—“ The French go- 
vernment gives way to the demands of the foreign Powers. The ministry of 
the 20th of Octoer has decided on disarming. For several days the bureaux of 
the War-ofice have been entirely interdicted to everybody not furnished with 
special leave, and the clerks have been entirely employed on the measures ne- 
cessary for this purpose. On Christmas-day they worked the whole day at this 
affair, The disarming is to begin with the artillery, and couriers have been 
despatched to the chiefs of this corps to inform them that they are immediately 
to prepare numerous furloughs for the men who joined last. A great part of the 
materiel is to be placed again in the arsenals.” 


The Paris journals are now indulginga notion that Russia may be induced to 
enter into a separate alliance with France against England, and the other two 
Powers, parties to the Quadruple Treaty of July 1840. For what purpose, 
beyond the now favorite French object of humbling England, is neither stated 
nor imaginable. The only apparent ground for supposing that Russia enter- | 
tains such a project, is a deduction from the fact that some diplomatic notes, | 
in a friendly tone, have passed between the Russian Ambassador, and M Gui- | 
zot. Similar notes, however, have been exchanged with the other Powers ; | 
and they probably, one and all, mean nothing more than the usual profes- 
sious of a disposition in the French Government to cultivate the relations of | 
peace. 

M. Thiers seems to have regained some of his lost influence in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Rumours of changes in the Ministry continue. Many ap- 
prehend that M. Guizot will be obliged to succumb under the assault of the War 
party. 





CHINA—REPORTED CAPTURE OF PEKIN. 

Reports that the British expedition against China had taken Pekin, the ca- 
pital of the Celestia] Empire, were current in London at the date of our last 
publication. They were founded on letters received from St. Petersburg, via 
Holland ; and but little attention was paid to them. They have, however, 
been this week repeated, with increased confidence. The Manchester Guar- 
dian gives the following, dated St. Petersburg. 11th December, addressed to 
“an ewinent foreign house” at Manchester, and was received on Tuesday— 

“ At the beginning of this week, a Tatar arrived here from Kiachta, with the 
news that the English had teken the capital of China, after having bombarded 
it, aud destroyed all the forts near the river. The Emperor, the Son of the 
Sun, had fled wih all bis Mandarins. The consequence of this event will be 
a good treaty, which will completely change the commercial dealings with that 
empire.” 

Kiechts is geographically the nearest, and moreover the most convenient 
point from which news might be expected overland. It is a frontier town, in 
which there are stationed customhouse-officers, Chinese as well as Russian, to 
see to the regulation and paymeat of duties on the part of the respective Go 
vernments. 


The quarrel between Spain and Portugal has so far subsided, that the Spanish 





yOu point out (& me in your official despaten.” Acco dingly, he enclozes a 
despatch from himself to the Grand Vizier, in which, after briefly recapitula 


Regency has conserited to wait until the Portuguese Government could lay the 
treaty of 1835 before the Cortes, for its sanction or rejection, in the course of 
January. The Portuguese Government offered to submit the question between 
the two countries to the mediation of Great Britain Jt is said that Espartero 





tins the course «f the negociatious with Commodore Napier and Adiniral 
Stopford, he says— 

* Always disposed toimake the sacrifice of all that I possess, and of my life 
itself, in order that |inmay Obtain the yood graces of his Higoness ; and recog- 
nizing that, by the intervention of the Allied Powers, the favor ot my sovereign 
is restored to me, E vav. made the necessary dispospions mm orverthat the Ouo- 
man fleet may be giver uptu such person and m such manner as it well please 
his Highness te order Pie troups that were in Candia, in Arabia, and m the 
Holy Cities, are realy toreture ; aud their evacuation will take place without dee 





18 raising an army of 40 vr 50.000 intantry and 4 or 5 000 cavalry to enforce 
the pretension of Spsin to the free navigation of the Douro. It is said that Es- 
partero nas expressed his readiness to accept the mediation of England. 

Lisbon papers, of the 23d, show that active preparations for defence are still 
made. The lwesof Lisbon and Oporto are ordered to be immediately put ina 
state of strength It is said that several leading Miguelites, and among others 
the Viscount Santa Martha, have offered their swords to the Queen fur the de 








January 23, 


fence of the country against a Spanish invasion. Viscownt Santa's taking an 
appointment under this government, is also an important feature to the present 
crisis. 

Constantinople letters are dated Dec. 8.—The Sultan’s loan with the English 
bankers has been ratified in London, by the obligation to make the first pay- 
ments very shortly. This money is expected with great impatience, as one of 
the first principles of the Treaty is that the Turkish Government shall call in all 
its nommade paper, which is now at a discount of five or six for cash. 

The changes which have been talked about in the Divan are confined to Me- 
hemet Reschid Pacha, tne chief of the Artillery. This functionary, who 
must not be confounded with his namesake the Grand Vizier, was educated 
at Paris, but is, nevertheless, a bigotted Mussulman, and has numerous ene- 
mies. 

The Circassianss have lately reaped some more triumphs over the Russians. 
They have taken and razed to the ground the fortress of Ghelingik. This 
place was one of the firmest strongholds of the Russians, with a fine deep bay,. 
and affording excellent anchorage for their fleet. As soon as the Admiral saw 
that the Circassians had got into the fort he opened a tremendous fire from the 
fleet upon the place, without distinction of friends or foes; but although the 
carnage was fearful, all his efforts were unavailing, and could not save the for- 
tress. The only place they now possess is the stone fort of Tuapa, and the Cir- 
cassians are now making preparations to attack it. 

Letters from Athens, of the 9th December, state that the discomfiture of Me- 
hemet Ali had disappointed the Government of Greece ; which, expecting that 
the Pasha would have opposed a greater resistance, intended to avail itself of 
the embarrassments of the Ottoman empire to add a portion of Theasaly to the 
Hellenic kingdom. Much discontent prevailed, particularly among the Hv- 
driots and Spezziots, who threatened to quit their islands and place themselves 
under the Turkish rule. 

The Malta Times states the English resident at Aden has received powers 
to treat with the Arab tribes, and that negotiations have been commenced for 
the purchase of several small islands, which will give additional security to Eng- 
lish vessels in the Red Sea. 

The Courrier Francais reports that the Belle Poule will shortly sailto the 
China seas, under the command of the Prince de Joinville. 

A letter from Lemberg, in Austrian Galicia, quoted by the Constitutionnel, 
states that the Russian government has allowed the Austrians to purchase 
15.000 horses for its cavalry in the Ukraine, the Prussian 10,000 and the 
Wirtemberg and Bavarian 5,000 each. Agents for these governments ure now 
in the Ukraine waiting for the great fairs of Berelyzew, Balka, and Romno. 

Mr. O'Connell has again come forth to agitate, but with the change of tone 
that has usually been noted on his descent from the mountains a little before 
the session of Parliament opens. ‘“ Repeal” is kept up as a word, but not 
with the autumnal vigour of vociferation. O'’Connel’s speech at the National 
Association, on Monday, contained fewer repetitions of his former speeches than 
usual, for he had cime to collect new matter for his address. Though it had 
the charm of comparative novelty, however, it wanted close relation to the sub- 
jectin hand. He did not directly state his intention to try another ‘ experi- 
ment for justice” ere the Repeal of the Union be * finally and for the last time” 
agitated, but that may be gathered from his speech. Now he is willing to adopt 
the course pursued by the Ulster Association, and to unite with the Reformers 
in England to obtain an extension of the franchise. Notwithstanding his re- 
cently oft-repeated but now supposed to be forgotten declarations, that nothing 
could be expected from England—that there was no longer hope from the Im- 
perial Parliament—that Ireland must rely solely on herself—-he is willing to try 
once more to obtain * jnstice to Ireland” by English codperation. ‘The passing 
of Lord Stanley's Bill, it would seem is now the distant object on which 
every thing isto depend. All that has yet been done is nothing; but if that 
bill pass, then he will throw away the scabbard and fight in earnest. O'’Con- 
nell’s auditors, who had been before told that the time had arrived long since, 
listend to this repeated proposal for postponement without a murmur.—Spec- 
talor. 

Her Majesty, it is said, contemplates leaving the castle fur Buckingham- 
palace on the 23d of this month, it being the intention of the Queen to open 
parliament in person on the 26:h inst. It is believed that the court will re- 
main in town for about a month, and then return to the castle, where it will re- 
main till the end of April. 

We have reason to believe that the christening of the princess royal is fixed 
for the 10ch of next month, the anniversary of her Majesty's marriage.—Morn- 
ing Post. 

The Duke of Wellington has had cards of invitation issued for a grand ban- 
quet at Apsley-house, on the 25th of the present month, to the noble and gal- 
lant duke’s supporters in the House of Lords. 


Nineteen men at work in a coal mine, near Liege, were drowned on the 23rd 


| by a sudden inundation of the mine. 


Dr. Olinthus Gregory has suffered a paralvtic stroke, and remains in a pre 
carious state. 


There was a very violent thunder storm in London, Greenwich, and the vi-- 
cinity, on the morning of January 3. Spitalfield church was struck by light- 
ning and the spire and roof were considerably injured. Streatham church wae 
also struck and set on fire, and the whole of the steeple was destroyed. The 
storm was quite extensive along the shores, from Windsor downward. It was 
felt also at Brighton. 

The Herald announces that Prince Albert is now studying the constitutional 
law of England, with great industry and earnestness, under the able tuition of 
Mr. Selwyn, Queen’s counsel, the father of one of the assistant curates at 
W indsor. 

Mr. Lyttelton, the Whig candidate for Walsall, has retired from the field ; 
and at present Mr. Gladstone is the only candidate. 

There was a meeting of four hundred Conservatives at Salford on Monday, 
in honour of the birth of the Princess Royal. Tne Townha‘l, in which the 
dinner took place, was fitted up with flags and banners, and was orna- 
mented with an immense Chinese pagoda immediately behind the President's 
chair 

A brevet for the officers of the Royal Marines engaged in the operations at 
Acre and the Syrian Coast, is said to have issued. We understand that it only 
includes three captains, namely, Captain Whylcck and Morrison for Sidon, and 
Captain Robinson for Gebail. Lieut. Col. Walker, C. B., to have the rank of 
colonel while employed in Syria.—Devonport Telegraph. 

The iord-Lieutenant of Ireland attended Dublin Theatre on Thursday week, 
a “command” night. This was the first time he had appeared in public since 
his declaration against Repeal ; but there was no demonstration of party feel- 
ing. He was heartily greeted on his arrival. Afterwards the house was much 
more tranquil than usual on such occasions. 

“One hundred and fifteen thousand persons,” says the Moniteur, “ visited on 
Sunday the church of the Invalides. During the nine preceding days, from the 
16th to the 25th inclusive, the total number of visitors exceeded 870,000. 


| Nearly 1,000,000 persons accordingly performed that pious pilgrimage during 


the space of ten days.” 


The Rhenish Universal Gazette quotes a report, that one of the first Catholic 
princes of Germany—meaning, it was understood the King of Bavaria—in- 
tended t> imitate the example of Charles V., and pass the remainder of his days 
ina monastery. 

M. de Bruhl, Extraordinary Envoy of Prussia to the Huly See, arrived at 
Rome on the 19th ult. He was said to be charged with an important mission, 
and to have received a carte blanche to settle amicably the affair of the Archbi- 
shop of Cologne. 

The Hon. T. C. Robertson has succeeded Lord Auckland to the Governor- 
Generalship of India, pro tem. 


Among the recent deaths in England we notice the names of Sir William 
Burdett, Sir Charles Throckmorton, Admiral Boynton, Lord Bruce, Hon. 
James Stuart, the facetious Tom Hill, and La Bourdonnais, the first chess-player 
in Europe. 

Considerable excitement and alarm had prevailed at Newport, in conse- 
quence of a fresh Chartist agitation in that place. A large meeting was held 
on New Year's Day by the Chartists, but was unattended with any serious re- 
sults. 

It is now ascertained that her Majesty’s ship Fairy, with a crew of forty-five 
men on board, was lost off the coast of Suffolk during a heavy stom, on the 13th 
Nov last. 

Recent despatches from Marshal Vallee, from the seat of the war in French 
Africa, confirm the intelliger.ce of the tranquillity of all the provinces in Africa 
under hiscommand. The French troops had made several successful attacks 
in that quarter. The Arab tribes were entering into commercial relations with 
the French 

A report prevails in military circles that Lord Hill is about to retire from the 
Horse Guards, and that the post of Commander-in-Chief will be out in commis- 


sion. We have not been able to obtain information by which to justify our con- 
firming Or coutradicting the rumour Recent circumstances, which have be- 
come matters of public notoriety, and fur which Lord Hill has been severely 
censured, have been mentioned as grounds of the report.—Globe. 

Quarrel between France and Morocco —\t appears that the French Govern- 
ment are determined on demanding satisfaction from the Emperor of Morocco 


for the msult offered the Consul General of Frauce at Tangiers. Admiral Ha- 
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on was said to have received orders to hold himself in readiness to sail at the 

rst signal with his ten ships of the line and two steamers. “ We shall, per- 
haps,” observes the Toulonnais, “have an opportunity of trying our Paixhans 
guns against the walls of Tangier, Salce, and Mogador, and ruining the impor- 
tant trade carried on by the English along the coast, in retaliation for the des- 
truction of our factories on the Syrian shores.” 

Scinde.—l'en thousand men, under the command of General Brooks, have 
assembled at Sukkur ; it is not clear whether their ultimate destination will be 
Herat or the Punjaub. Ten thousand camels are ordered for the baggage train, 
and £60,000 have been required from the Bombay treasury to meet the conse- 

vent expense. Major-General Brooks embarked with his staff on the 15th 

ct. from Bombay for Scinde, to take the command of this expedition, in which 
the greatest interest is felt, as it is commanded by a major-general of the Com- 
pany’s service. 

London, Jan, 4.—The contents of the Paris papers of Saturday are, on the 
whole,highly satisfactory.—Addresses were presented to the King on new year's 
day by Count Appony, on behalf of the corps diplomatique ; by Baron Pas- 
quier, from the Chamber of Peers ; and by M. Sauzet, ou the part of the Cnam- 
ber of Deputies ; which, with the replies of his Majesty, were of a most sa- 
tisfactory description. An early disarmament is confidently looked for, nay, 
has already commenced in several parts of France. 

The birth of the Princess Royal has been duly registered. The entry was 
made in the registratien-books of the perish of St. George, Hanover Square ; 
and was entered un the 22d ult. by the Kegistrar of Births for the Belgrave dis- 
trict of that parish, who attended at Buckingham Palace for the purpose. 

A mixed Commission, consisting of two Neapolitan and two British Commis- 
sioners, was appointed to investigate and decide upon claims to compensation 
under the settlement of the recent Sulphur question, with power to choose an 
umpire, who was to be a Frenchman, in compliment to the mediation of France 
The Times, on the authority of a private letter, dated from Paris on Thursday 
last, says that the umpire chosen by the Commissioners is a devoted friend of 
M Thiers, and a notorious enemy of Great Britain ; and that Lord Gren- 
ville has made a very strong representation to the British Government on the 
subject. 

M. Thiers had been chosen president and reporter—or as we should say 
chairman—vof the committee on the fortifications of Paris. 

London, Jan. 4, Two O'clock.—Consols are 89 1-3 to 3-4 for Account; Re- 
duced 3 per Cents. 89 1-4 to 3-8 ; and Reduced 3 1-2 per Cents 97 3.4 to 7-8; 
Exchequer Bills have risen to 6s tu 8s premium. 

War-Office, Dec 29.—13th Regt of Light Drags.—Capt C E Doherty, from 
the 14th Light Drags to be Capt v Weston, who exch.—1l4th Light Drags : 
Capt G Weston, from the 13th Light Drags to be Captv C E Doherty, who 
exch.—15th Light Drags: Assist-Surg E Mockler, from the 79 Ft, to be Assist- 
Surg v Reade, who exch —Ist Grenadier Regt Ft Gds: Capt H Fitz-Roy to be 
Capt and Lt Col by pur, v Loftus, who ret ; Lt Hon H H M Percy to be Lieut 
and Capt by pur, v Fitz-Roy ; J R Visct Hinton to be Ensign ana Lt, by pur, 
v Percy.—9th Regt Ft: Eus A Layard to be Lt, by pur, v Brownrigg, prom to 
the 2d W I Regt. —16th Ft : Lt W Ashmoie to be Capt without pur, v Colley, 
dec ; Ens W S Carter to be Lt without pur, v Jones, dec ; Ens T Garratt to be 
Lt without pur, v Ashmore ; Quartermaster-Serg W Semple to be Ens, with 
out pur, v Carter ; H A Macdonald, Gent, to be Ens without pur, v Garratt.— 
2ist Fr: Lieut W J King to be Capt without purchase, v Nicols, deceased , 
Second Lieut J P Stuart to be First Lieut v King ; Gentleman Cadet A Bol- 
ton, from the Royal Mil Col, to be Second Lieut without purchase, vy Stuart.— 
22d: Assist.-Surg. J. Anderson, from the 79th Ft., to be Aasist.-Surg. —26th : 
Maj. A S. H. Mountain to be Lieut.-Col. without pur., v. Brevet Col. Oglander, 
dec. ; Brevet Maj. W. Johnstone to be Maj, v. Mountain; Lieut. T. Ffrench to 
be Capt.v Johnstone; Ens. H. B. Phipps to be Lieut. v. Ffrench; Ens. A. F. 
Wallace to be Lieut. by pur., v. Phipps, whose prom., by pur., has been cane. ; 
Troop Sergt. Maj C. Duperier, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Ens., without 
pur., v. Wallace.—35th: T. H. Wilson, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Tratfurd, 
who ret.—44th: Ens. G. H. Skipton to be Lieut. without pur., v. Jenkins, dec. ; 
Ens. and Adj R. Kipling to have the rank of Lieut. ; W. Swayne, Gent. to be 
Ens., without pur., v. Skipton —47th: R. W. Lowry, Gent. to be Ens., by pur, 
v. Coffin, whose app. has been canc.—53d: E. S. Docker, Gent. to be Assist.- 
Surg., v. Bardin, prom. in the 98th Ft.—60:h: Sec. Lieut. and Adj. T. Mit- 
chell to have the rank of First Lieut. ; Gent. Cadet G. Clapcott, from the Ryl. 
Mil. Col. to be Sec. Lieut. without pur, v. Brown, prom. inthe 68th Ft.—61st: 
Ens. T. N, Dalton to be Lieut. without pur., v. Feuwick, dec.; Evs A. Forbes, 
from the 68th Ft., to be Ens., v. Dalton. —62d: Ens. J. Dane to be Lieut. without 
pur, v. Fulton,dec. ; Ens. R. Gubbins to be Lieut. without pur., v. Elkington,dec. 
66th Foot: A Forbes, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Hammond, app to the Rifle 
Brigade ; Gent Cadet F W Newdigate, from the Ryl Mil Coll to be Ens, with- 
out p, v Forbes, app to the 61st Foot. —79th Fout : Asst-Surg H C Reade, from 
the 15th Lgt Drags, to be Asst-Surgv Mockler, who exchs; H B Oakes, 
Gent to beAsst-Surg v Anderson, appto the 22d Foot.—88th Foot: Second 
Lt E J V Brown, from the 60th Foot, to be Lieut without p, v Mackie, prom 
—96th Foot : Asst-Sorg G Stewart, from the Staff, to be Asst. Surg —98th | 
Foot: Asst-Surg M Bardin, from the 53d Fuot, to be Surg v T Bourchier, who 
rets on h-p.—Rifle Brigade: Second LtG B Dawson to be First Lt by p, v 
Fergusson, who rets; Ens M M Hammond, from the 66th Foot, to be Second 
Lieut by p, v Dawson —2d W I Regt: Capt J Allen to be Major, by p, v An- 
derson, who rets; Lt S Brownrigg, from the 9th Foot, to be Capt by p, v! 
Cobbe, prom; Lt A Carden, from the 41st Foot, to be Capt by p, v Allen | 
Ryl Newfoundland Veteran Companies: Ens and Adjt W Jenkins to have the 
rank of Lt.—Uuatt : Major P MacDougall, from the 48th Foot, to be Lt-Cul 
without p ; Lieut W H Goode, from the 10th Foot, to be Capt without pur. 

Hospital Staff—J C Dempster, M D, tobe Asst Surg to the Forces, vice G 
Stewart, appt to the 96th Ft. Memorandum.—The christian names of Ensign | 
Alms, of the 22d Ft, are Thomas Frederick Hill 

Evratum inthe Gaz. of the’15tb inst.—35th Ft—For Sergt Maj Geo “ Gore” | 
to be Quar Mas v Cunnon, who rets upon h p, read Sergt Maj Geo * Cole” to | 
be Quartermaster, &c. 

Office of Ordnance, Jan 1.—Corps of RI Eng—Gent Cadet D Galton to be | 
Sec Lt, v D’Alton, dec; Gent Cadet H W Barlow to be Sec Lt, x Freeling, | 
prom ; Gent Cadet H ¥ D Scott to be See Lt, v Ord, prom; Gent Cadet G D 
Batchael to be Sec Lt, v LeMesurier, prom ; Gent Cadet G Ross to be Second | 
Lt v Tylee, prom ; Gent Cadet W M Inglis to be Sec Lt v Moody, prom ; Gent | 
Cadet J R Mann to be See Lt, v Simmons, prom. Royal Regt of Artillery—| 
Gent Cadet J Gibbon to be See Lt, v Thomas, prom; Gent Cadet J R Ander- | 
son to be Sec Lt, v Graydone, prom ; Gent Cadet P F G Scott to be Sec Lt, | 
v Oldfield, prom ; Gent Cadet S M’D Calder to be See Lt, vice Christie, prom ; | 


Gent Cadet W P Pollock to ve Sec Lt, v Dennis, prom ; Gent Cadet G Nevill 
to be Sec Lt, v Pack prom. 





SS 

Riot in Newfoundland —Through the St John (NB ) Chronicle we have an 
account of a serious election riot at Conception Bay, Newfoundland. It com- 
menced during the balloting at Carbonear, on the 8th of December ; but one of 
the parties having informed the Returning Officer that his voters were obstruct- 
ed in coming to the polls, the polls were closed, and a part of that candidate's 
party, in returning to their homes was severely beaten. A magistrate, Mr. Rid- 
ley was knocked down and had his sxull fractured. The house of a Mr. Ash 
having been assailed, he fired from his window and wounded five or six of the 
mob, on which his house was set fire to and burned down to the ground. Ano- 
ther house was pulled down by the depredators, and several other excesses of 
an alarming character committed. 

It was decided in Council at St. John on the 11th, as the civil authorities at 
Conception Bay seemed to be entirely insufficient*to bring the offenders to jus- 
tice, that a detachment of one hundred troops should be sent there forthwith,and 
a vessel had been chartered for the purpose. The election was of course void, 
and it was understood that no new writ would be issued at present. 


The Rochester Democrat reports on the authority 0: passengers from Lock 
port, that Mr. M‘Leod was about to be removed to Rochester for safe keeping, 
to be escorted by two companies of U. States troops. The Buffalo Republican 
states that two companies of artillery have been ordered from that station to 
Lockport ; on account, as rumor said, of an anticipated attempt of the Cana- 
dians to rescue M*Leod. 


Exchange at New York on London,at 60 days, 7 3-4 a8 1-4 per cent prem. 
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The new Royal Mail Steam Ship Columbia, Capt. Judkins, arrived at Boston 
on the morning of Thursday last, having left Liverpool on the 5th inst. The ac- 
counts by her are eleven days later than those last received, being from London 
to the 4th, and were brought on to us by Harnden’s Express. We have by this 
arrival, intelligence that Admiral Stopford had refused to ratify the treaty con 
eluded by Commodore Napier with Mehemet Ali, which, it will be recollected 
guaranteed to the latter the hereditary possession of Egypt. Three days afver- 
wards, however, the Admiral transmitted to the Pasha “the official authority 
from the British Government in the name of the four powers to maintain your 
highness in the pashalic of Egypt, upon the conditions that in three days after 
the communication made to you by Capt. Fanshawe you agree to restore the 
Tarkish fleet to the Sultan and evacuate Syria.” These terms, which only fall 
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short of enforcing the dechance of the pasha, he seems to have been so depressed , Naturalization Laws.—An interesting debate is now in progress in Con- 


by his misfortunes in war, as to have accepted unconditionaily. Capt. Fanshawe 
had proceeded to Constantinople with his adhesion to them. 

It would appear that some difficulty had arisen between Admiral Stopford and 
Commodore Napier, indeed, the former styles the convention concluded by the 
latter “ hasty and unauthorized.” It is the subject of some discussion in the 
London Journals, and will probably result in the institution of an official in- 
quiry into the conduct of the latter. 

The difficulties which has arisen between Spain and Portugal have been hap- 
pily adjusted, the former government having consented to wait for the execu- 
tioa of the treaty between the two countries, which guarantees to the latter, the 
free navigation of the Douro, until the approaching meeting of the Portuguese 
Cortes. Both powers had expressed their willingness to accept the mediation 
of England. 

There were a variety of reports in circulation on the subject of China, some 
even go so far as to assert that the English troops had actually made themselves 
masters of Pekin, but we cannot trace them to any source which would entitle 
them to credence. 

France is still tranquil, but grumbling as usual. Louis Philippe on receiving 
the congratulations from the Diplomatic Corps, which are usual on the com- 
mencement of a new year, assured them, in reply, of his determination to ad- 
here to his pacific policy. 





The affair of the Caroline still continues to occuppy public attention, and al- 
though in some respects a complicated case, there are certain leading features 
avout it, which will readily lead us to accurate conclusions. The Caroline 
was engaged in illegal and piratical warfare ; she was an American vessel sail 
ing out of an American port under American colours, yet employed and en- 
gaged by a band of rebels and outlaws from Canada in making war upon the 
territorial possessions of Great Britain—an object which was in direct violation 
of the law of nations, which would lead to her instant condemnation in the 
Courts of any civilized country, and the infliction of the severest penalties of 
the law on those found on board of her. 

That such is the letter and spirit of all international law, there can be no 
doubt, and as Mr. Fox observes in one of his letters to Mr. Forsyth, America 
herself has on former occasions found it necessary to act upon it, even to the 
pursuit and destruction of such malefactors on neutral territory. Mr. Fox of 
course alludes to the occupation of Florida, then a Spanish possession, by Ge 
neral Jeckson during the Presidency of Mr. Monroe. Spain at that day feeble 
and decrepid at its centre, was in a total state of paralysis in some of her co- 
lonial extremities, and this was more particularly the case in the Floridas upon this 
continent; so auch so, that the local authorities had not the power to enforce 
any laws or maintain an efficient state of police ; hence it became a resort 
for hostile Indians and outlaws generally, who made indiscriminate warfare on 
the border population of the United States. Incursions and forages were con- 
tinued, the depredators always taking refuge within the lines of the Spanish 
Territories, and claiming the protection of their neutrality. The Seminoles, 
then a much more formidable body than at present, often availed themselves 
of this pretext. The Government of the United States made frequent remon- 
stances not only at Madrid, but also to the Colonial authorities on the spot without 
effect, who all seemed to be unable or unwilling to put a stop to such piratical 
proceedings. 

General Jackson, commanding the United States forces in that quarter, then 
took the matter into his own hands, and with the energy and promptness that 
marked his military career, did not halt until he had overrun the country, taken 
the Spanish forts by storm, and planted the American flag upon their ramparts. 
This necessary service achieved, the American Government gave notice of what 
had been done, to the Spanish Cabinet, and announced its intentions of restoring 
the country to its rightful owners as soon as a force was sent to receive it compe- 
tent to preserve its neutrality, and prevent a repetition of former aggressions 
upon the American Frontier. When intelligence of this forcible occupation of 
Florida by the American troops reached Europe, considerable sensation was 
created by it, and the subject was speedily agitated in the British Parliament 
on which the Earl of Liverpool, then head of the Ministry, pronounced an opi- 
nion in favor of the principle assumed by America, and the matter was there 
Two British subjects, Messrs. Ambrister and Arbuthnot had, 
it appeared, been executed during General_Jackson’s operations, having been 


suffered to rest. 


; found in arms among the motley belligerents, but whatever harshness may have 
| attended their treatment, it was generally admitted that they had placed them- 
| selves beyond the pale of British protection. 


Cumberland Island, near the Eastern Florida shore, was about the same time 
seized by a party of adventurers of all nations, they pretended to have a flag, 
and attempted to establish a government of their own, their object was trading 
and privateering, but as they had no legitimate authority to de this from any 
recognised independent Nation, their project here was deemed illegal, and their 
acts piratical. Sucha pretended government was a burlesque and a fraud, and 
it behooved the nearest civilized nation to root it out ; the American Government, 
therefore, with great propriety, sent a competent force, which seized and broke 
up the establishment, kept the property found there for its rightful owners, and 
dispersed the adventurers to the four quarters of the globe, from whence they 
had congregated,. 

The perfect applicability of the above cases to that of the Caroline, we think 
cannot in common fairness be denied, and we close, by copying from our files 
a letter from the U. States Marshal at Buffalo, shewing the utter inability of 
the authorities to repress at the time, the lawless assaults then matured there, 
and carrying into execution against a neighbouring friendly people,and which,— 
to use the language of Mr. John Quincy Adams when Secretary of State, on 
the subject of the occupation of Florida,—they were warranted in anticipating 
‘by all the laws of neutrality and of war, as well asof prudence and humanity. 
There will need no citations from printed treatises on international law to prove 
the correctness of this principle. It is engraven on adamant on the common 
sense of mankind; no writer upon the laws of nations ever ventured to contra- 
dict it; none of any reputation or authority ever omitted to assert it.” 

Buffalo, Dec. 28, 1837. 
To his Excellency M. Van Buren : 

Sir—This frontier is in a state of commotion, I came to this city on the 22d 
inst., by direction of the United States Attorney for the northern district of this 
state for the purpose of serving process upon individuals suspected of violating 
the laws of the United States, enacted with a view to maintain our neutrality. 
I learned, on my arrival, that some 200 or 300 men, mostly from the district of 
country adjoining this frontier, and from this side of the Niagara, had congre- 
gated upon Navy Island, Upper Canada, and were then in arms,with Rensselear 
Van Rensselear, of Albany, as their Commander in Chief. From that time to 
the present, they have received constant accessions of men, munitions of war, 
provisious, &c. from persons residing within the states. 

Their whole force is now about 1000 strong, and, as is said are well supplied 
with arms, &c. 

Warrants have been issued in some cases, but no arrests have as yet been ef. 
fected. This expedition was got up in this city, soon after McKenzie's arrival 
upon this side of the river, and the first company that landed upon the island 
were organized, partially at least, before they crossed from this side to the island. 

From all that I can see and learn, I am satisfied that, if the Government deems 
it their duty to prevent supplies being furnished from this side to the army on the 
island, and also the augmentation of their forcea from among the citizens of the 
States, an armed force stationed along upon the line of the Niagara will be ab- 
solutely necessary to its accomplishinert. 

I have just received a communication from Col. McNabb commanding her 
Majesty's forces now at Chippewa, in waich he strongly urges the public autho 
rities here to prevent supplies being furnished to the army on the island at the 
same time stating that, if this can be effected, the whole affair could be closed 
withont any effusion of blood 

McNabb is about 2.500 strong and constantly increasing. I replied to him 
that I should communicate with you immediately, as also with the Governor of 
this S ate, and that everything which could would be done to maintain a strict 
neutrality. 

I learn that persons here are engage: in dislodging one or more steamboats 
from the ice, and as is supposed, with a view to aid in the patriot expedition. 

[ am, sir, with great consideration, your obedient servant, 





U. S. Marshal Northern district of New York. N. GARROW, | 


gress on the subject of pre-emption rights, or, to speak intelligibly to foreign 
readers, on the policy of granting to settlers on the public lands, without pur- 
chase, a pre-emptive right to purchase the lands on which they have settled, at 
the government prices, when the period arrives at which the government shall 
offer them for sale. Incidentally the question arose, whether this privilege 
should be confined to American citizens, or extended to Aliens. To say aught 
ou the general policy of the measure, would be transcending the limits to which 
we, as foreigners, have scrupulously confined ourselves, but on the incidental 
point—that of aliens or citizens,—we may be permitted, without offence, to give 
expression to the reflections which the debates above mentioned have sug- 
gested. 

And we are the more desirous of doing this, because we believe that ideas 
on the subject of naturalization, very generally prevail throughout the land, 
which took their rise in other times, and were then proper, but which are totally 
inapplicable atthe present day. During the war of the revolution, whilst the 
people were divided in their political opinions, it would seem to have been but 
a measvre of prudence that each party in the struggle should say to the 
other— 


Under which King, Bezonian ! 
Speak or die? 


and that such a test of sincerity should have been exacted,as the abjuration oath ; 
but now, when the institutions of the country are firmly established, when the 
idea of disturbing them could only enter into the day-dreams of a lunatic, why 
should the foreigner, who here seeks a home, either from choice or necessity, 
and who would gladly solemly plelge himself to obey and support the 
laws, but who hesitates, by renouncing allegiance to the country of his birth, 
to sever the last link which binds him to i..—imaginative merely, though it be 
—be less favorably regarded by those ‘‘ who are to the manor born,” than the 
foreigner who is insensible to nature's first bond. 

We ask not for the foreigner—we would not give him—political privileges. 
They are in our view of very doubtful advantage to him. Inclination, more 
even than interest, would under any circumstances urge the American people to 
give him a full share of their social rights. We ourselves are an instance, 
and are happy to acknowledge it,—it is tne abjuration-oath to which we ob- 
ject, and the prevalence of an universal feeling thai when this is gulped, “ Thus 
grubs obscene are changed to painted butterflies.” 

Can we adduce a stronger illustration, than the objections urged against giving 
the pioneers of the wilderness, if they be foreigners, the same advantage which 
is freely offered them, if they have gone through all the forms required by the 
Naturalization law. Is that soil which their labours have redeemed from a state 
of nature less dear to the one than the other? both now look upon it as their 
and their children’s home, and what though the one, as the forest falls before his 
axe, may in thought 

‘“‘ Tread the loved shore, he sighed to leave behind,” 
Would he, if the war-whoop was heard in the wilderness meet the savage with 
a heart less bold! We think not, and are free to confess that we would rather 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the hour of danger, with him who still felt the full 
force of his earlier associations, than wita him, who has been able to consign 
them to dark oblivion. 





The Brig Tigris, of Salem, Mass., was taken possession of by a British 
Cruiser on the coast of Africa, on suspicion of being engaged in the Slave 
Trade, and sent hither for adjudication, in chafge of a British officer. Four sea- 
men of her crew, who were discharged, have commenced an action against Mr. 
H. S. Jackson, the officer to whom the Brig was intrusted and who brought her 
Mr. Jackson was 
arrested in Boston on Saturday night, and had not Mr. Grattan, the British Con- 
sul, signed bail bonds to the above amount, he would necessarily have been 


here, for a trespass, and have laid their damages at $4009. 





thrown into prison. 

We observe with unfeigned satisfaction that M. H. Perley, Esq., of St. Johns, 
New Brunswick, is giving a series of lectures on the early history of that Province. 
The subject is of immense importance, <s the want of a good history ef New 
Brunswick is sensibly felt, and we do not know any one more competent to do 
it justice than the gentleman we have mentioned. With a liberal education, a 
discriminating spirit, an eager thirst of enquiry, and a capacity to turn all the 
information he receives to valuable account, we are well assured that he will not 
only enlighten his hearers as to the past, but will direct their enquiries after the 
most valuable considerations with respect to the present and the future. We 
regret that the irregularities of the mails from that quarter have hitherto pre- 
cluded us from enjoying the full details of those lectures, but have no doubt of 
their force and beneficial influence. 





Upon the principle of ‘Audi alteram partem” we give place to a 
communication, in reply to the article in last week’s Albion on ‘“‘ The Scottish 
Church Question,” which was copied from a recent number of Blackwood. It is 
not our immediate purpose to discuss the merits of the question, we therefore 
leave the articles to the consideration of our readers. 


The Masters Hughes have been giving concerts at the Museum in Philadel- 
phia during the last week, where they were received with great enthusiasm. 





Penny Cyclopeda, Vol XVIII.—Thisuseful and popular work advances fast 
towards its completion ; the present volume extends to pri, and there is now 
very little doubt that it will be finished in a year from hence, making altogether 
about twenty volumes. We cannot too much praise the care and attention 
which has been bestowed, in making the language perspicuous, and adapting it 
to the masses, for whose use it was more especially projected. It is for sale by 
E. Baldwin 102 Broadway. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have published in one volume, 
with illustrations, ‘* The Tower of London,” by J. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
It is for sale at Carvills, Broadway. 

Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia have just published the following, via. :— 

Diseases of the Organs of Respiration.—Edited by A. Tweedie, M. D., &c. 
This work, by a distinguished practitioner, is comprised in a series of disserta- 
tions originally written by Drs. C. J. B. Williams, Theophilus Thomson, W. B. 
Carpenter, and W. Bruce Joy, on the subjects of Diseases of the Organs of 
Respiration and Circulation ; and copious notes and additions by Dr. W. H. Ger- 
hard. It forms a large volume, part of a series under the general title of “A 
System of Iractical Medicine,” and is worthy of a place in every family library 
as well as of the attention of The Faculty. It is for sale by Wiley and Putnam, 
Broadway. 

New Remedies. —By Robley Dunglison, M. D.—This is the third edition of 
the valuavle work under this title, the last edition of which appeared so re- 
cently asthe year 1839. The author has given it ‘an entire revisal,” and “ al- 
tered the nomenclature, so as to cause it to correspond more nearly to that adopt- 
|ed in the Pharmacopwia of the United States. For sale by Wiley & Put- 
nam, Broadway. 

St George's Society of New York.—At the late quarterly meeting of this 
society, the President of the Concert Committee reported a clear balance of 
one thousand three hundred dollars, arising from the grand musical entertain- 
ment at the New National Opera House. 

The Charitable Committee of this society have made a judicious arrangement 
for the winter; in the giving away of coals, wood, and dry-groceries, in the 
place of money. We are promised a statement of the cases relieved by this 
useful and purely charitable society during the past year, when it will be seen 
how much of good it has done. 

Some of the members residing in Brooklyn may be pleased to know, that the 
society, in expounding who could be objects of charity, decided in allowing re- 
sidents of the city of Brooklyn to come within the spirit of the Rules. The 
following is a list of officers elected for the next year 

Officers of Sit. George's Society, New York, for 1841 elected 11th January. 

President. —Chas. Edwards ; 1st Vice President, E. F. Sanderson ; 2d Vice 
President, W. D. Cuthbertson; Treasurer, Jas. Chesterman ; Secretaries, B. 
H. Downing, S. Crooks. 

Stewurds —R. N. Tinson; Jno 
Rhodes. 

Physicians —Dr. Beales: Dr. Roberts; Dr. Peunell ; Dr. Sabine 

Chaplains —Rev. Dr. Hawkes; Rev. Dr. Wainwright; Rev. Dr. Eastburn. 

Charitable Committee. —Mr. Edw. Hardy ; Mr. Jos. Steel; Dr. Barker; Geo. 
Stothard; Wm. Jackson. 


Taylor, Jr.; Wm. Bottomley ; Joseph 








Committee of Accounts —Jno. Mortimer, Jr.; Henry Norris; J. B. Elli- 
man. 
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OBLIQUE OPTICS—A VISIONARY ESSAY. 
BY BENSON HILL. 
« Eye’s right.”——-Drill Sergeant. d 

Such scientific men are now ready to put all ‘‘ Eyesright,” that the existence 
of squint is beginning to be more generally admitted by squinters than it was till 
lately. ‘The theery of squinting long remained abstruse and very little under- 
stood ;” partly, because delicacy—sometimes misplaced, like its objects, the 
eyes of the squinting—forbade our putting any home questions to the partiescon- 
cerned 


For example : a temporary, come-and-go-in-certainty of eye, felt by the suf- 
ferer and seen by others, being a symptom of champagne fever, one might have 
asked a persor so gifted by nature— 

“ Pray does the jostling of your pupils make you fancy yourself extremely 
brave, singularly wise, yet leave you a head-ache or a beart-burn?” 

Again, it is delightful for those net “ born so,” when gazing on some peerless 
being, to squint, and so achieve the miracle of beholding two such at a time. 
But it might have been considered un peu trop fort to have inquired of a fair 
squinter, ‘* My dear ma’am, don’t you see double ?” . 

Squinters are all fair; that is, I never saw but two exceptions to therule. A 
lady who, by casting her eye on you, shews that perfection dwells not upon earth, 
is generally a conquering belle: the terms ‘‘gimlet”’ and “ swivel,” attached 
to “such eyes as those,” proves that they have ever been found to do danger- 
ous execution. Then, nearly all squinters are so well made, that, though their 
views may be erring or distorted, they can’t be said to lookawry. __ 

A vain actor, who, so situated, sat for his portrait as Felix, had it engraved 
with the line— 

“ Either my eye deceives me,” &c. &c. 

It is consoling to hear that people need not squiat any longer, unless they like 
it. 

*Tis sweet and commendable to cultivate resignation for all ills that are inevi- 
table or incurable ; but the quality which makes us content with, if not vain of 
defects that we know exist,yet may be remedied, is but an illegitimate relative of 
the before-named Christian virwe, This counterfeit is more nearly allied to idle 
incredulity, parsimonious cowardice, and a self-conceited disregard for the feel- 
ings or vpinions of our kind. : : ; 

Yhy should young females horse or harp themselves into she-Riquets, while 
the surgeon with a tap of his harlequin wand can render them as divinely mould- 
ed as Haidee ? 

Wherefore disgust the passers by wearing a promontory on the face, while 
noses may be carved down to any pattern, and reduced to Parian hue or smooth- 
ness without the slightest pain? 

Why be a brand, forbidden to approach a powder magazine, or a premature re- 
membrancer of snow-storms, when, like Juliet, “‘ Thyself hast power to dye?” 
Or beard us, spinster, dowager! in wrath, while roseate powders can ‘put bris- 
tles down?" or shew us fangs for teeth, while wooed to change them for ecver- 
lasting pearis? or force a friend to bellow, and in vain, while Mr. Years-ley can 
expel deafness by a moment's bellowsing? One might as well ask, why will 
clergymen and barristers speak bad English, while elocution is competently 
taught! or players dress in defiance of all proper costume, when it were as easy, 
and really cheaper, to be right than wrong’ or well-paid authors scribble slip- 

slop, while grammars are ‘“‘ hawking about for next to nothing,” like’ “ red slip- 
pers in Constantinople"? Because they do like it. 

Returning “to that which is immediate "—our Eye theme, as an unaspirating 
friend calls 11,—I have just heard a case of the submission to which I alluded. 

A gentleman, whose eyes, affectionate twin brethren, were always looking 
at each other, fell almost as much in love with a lady as he was with himself. 
He observed that, after gazing furtively on him, she would often suddenly avert 
her glance, as if pained or dazzled. This pleased him. He fancied himself suc- 
cessful, and therefore began to do melancholy, * that’s the rule.” 

She asked the cause ; he blistered his tongue by protesting that “ he feared 
there was some impediment to her accepting him.” 

** No, no ampediment,”’ she admitted, for the hero's speech was sufficiently glib 
and fluent—* but why wont you see Liston t”’ 

“I don't thi k be acts anywhere now,” was the naive reply, ‘ but if you object 
to my tristesse, |'|l try Keeley, or his wife.” 

“ Pooh! | must speak out then. I mean, the Liston who cures—squints !” 

The lover was mortified, but—the lady was rich ; so he promised. he sur- 
> precious time was much occupied ; he could only appoint a rather distant 

ay for attending to this patient in spite of himself; meanwhile, on condition of 

the blemish being removed, the heiress went to the altar with her cross-looking 
gallant. A few days after the wedding the operator called; the husband wes 
ready : but now it was the bride who said, 

* La, my dear! don’t trouble yourself. 
are |” 

After the honeymoon, however, she so far resumed her vwn quick-sighted- 
ness as to apply large court-plaster blinds, or blinkers, as her earliest adornments 
of her lord's temples. These are slow but almost sure remedies. 

Iremember a plain yet fine-eyed schoolgirl, the maiden ‘‘ mother” of a 
younger, faultless in face but for this oue mishap, patiently soothing down the 
“little one’s’? aversion to these black patches, conquering the squint, making 
herself a superior, a rival, by completing for her ** child’ the charms and chances 
she could wever enjoy. | know not which was prettiest,the meek merit of ‘* mam- 
ma," or the proud gratitude of the bright unsqainting one. 

Those who try this plan, however, must be careful not to cure so much as to 
run into extremes. The reverse of wrong is not always right. The reverse 
of squinting, a set eye, expresses nothing. You can never tell at what the per- 
son is looking. He may speak to you, but you cannot catch the speaker's eye. 
He may be a mau of exemplary manners, intelligence, or the supposed ideal 
ef vivacious dandyism ; still glares on vacancy the motionless orb, or should it 
move, like “the vid yellow admiral's” in that wonderful ballad—* Hamilton 
Tighe,” 

“Tt seems to be trying to look at its ears.” 

To be known by one’s nose is hard enough, but to be known by such an eye 
as that is too humiliating. Yet I have seen a versifier with this dead calf's 
head air, and heard her talk of her 

** Poet's high in a fine frenzy rolling.” 

Tn human heavens coinets are preferable to fixed stars. Superficial describers 
sometimes confuse one with the other, asa great exhibitor, to prove that lisp- 
ing, “from its hissing sound, was especially unmusical to Thespian ears,” illus- 
trated what he meant by substituting /4 for s in every word which, as a lisp- 
er, he uttered, thus suppressing the very hiss on which his wit had been ex- 
erted ! 

Ihave been led from one subject to others linked therewith, in my admiration 
for these everything-reforming and improving days, when 
Ears, nose, teeth, and eyes, are put to school, 
And each instructed feature hath its rule.” 


Vavieties, 


The following notice is placarded against a house in Long-lane, Smithfield : 
—* Thix house is removed lower down till the repares are completed.” 
Tn the reign of Charles the First, the Mayor of Norwich actually sent a 
man to prison for saying that the Prince of Wales was burn without a shirt 
to his back. 
The late Lord Eldon, while practising at the Edinburgh bar as John Clerk, 
was one night busy concocting an important law-paper, with the assistance of 
his amanvensis, when a conclave of cats set upa fighting and caterwauling be- 








Ithink you do very well as you | 
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a drop of choice whiskey. The exciseman rather surprised, asked him by whom 


he was sent? which the other having told, he advised Donald to go back to the 
innkeeper, and give him the whiskey at any price rather than run risks. Donald 
accordingly went, and concluded a bargain with the innkeeper on his own terms ; 
which he had scarcely done, and got the money snug in his own pocket, when 
the exciseman appeared and seized the ey to the no smal! mortification 
of the innkeeper, who fell into the snare he had laid for poor Donald.—Scotch 
paper. 

A Blue Jacket's Opinion of Steamers.—If you wish to put an old sailor's 
patience to a severe test, although it is not quite fair, talk to him about steam- 
boats. It is his guestio verata—the hedgehog that he cannot help attacking, 
though he knows that he will suffer by it. He will tell you that this smoky, 
dirty craft will ruin al] good seamanship, and put all valour and gallant bearing 
ovt of the world. Although he hates a steamer as a nuisance, and dawns it 
as an impertinence, he has a secret and a superstitious dread of it, and holds 
it to be a machination of the devil Thus runs his opinion :—‘ While things 
was as they was, d’ye see, we blue jackets had it all our own way ; for d'ye 
see if Johnny Crapau fought, we wopped him ; if he built more ships, we took 
them? And so Beelzebub grew spiteful ; and ses he, whilst a British sailor 
gets his grog and his prog, d’ye see, I shall never be able to shove my oar in 
his boat, and turn the world topsy-turvy, d'ye see? So he plans with the tee- 
totallers and the saints, and tries to disrate the grog-tub and promote the tea- 
kettle, d’ye see? Buthe.could not do that job by halves, for which, dye see, 
may there be an eternal frost in his fire-place, and his coals run short. So, 
having partly failed, what does the devil do? Having got hold of the right 
hint, he turns the tea-kettle into a boiler—claps wheels to the ship's sides, as if 
they were no better than hackney coaches,or so many dung-carts—and thus ruins, 
d’ye see, the out-and-out blue water English sailor for ever. I've done it; 
says he, d'ye see ; and I never hears one of those varmint steamers sputtering 
fizzing, hissing, but I thinks I hears the devil a saying, ‘ Ah, Jack, you willain, 
I’ve done you at last!’ d’ye see 1” 


a 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
In our last we announced our intention of issving to our subscribers ¢wo plates 
in the course of the ensuing year, the subjects being the Duke of Wellington, 
and Windsor Castle. 
It has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to our readers, if we were to 
select an American subject for one of our prints. This would seem to be but 
fair to our numerous American subscribers, as most of our previous plates have 
consisted of English subjects ; we have accordingly determined upon adopting 
this course. 
Consistently with this determination, and with our most careful endeavour to 
present that which shall be equally acceptable to all, we purpose to offer in 
due course the portrait of Wasuineron. 
The events of the Revolution have now become matter of history, and are 
too far removed from the present time to allow of the continuance of hostile 
feelings on either side. The one great nation has become two—the indepen- 
dence of the offspring has been acknowledged by the parent, and they meet 
upon the great theatre of the world on terms of equality and friendship. Situated 
as they are, they have a mutual interest in promoting each other's prosperity ;— 
by peace they gain every thing, by war they lose all. The interests of no two 
nations upon the globe are so intimately blended, and it is impossible to injure 
one without inflicting a blow upon the other. In blood, in language, in laws and 
institutions, the two people are still one, and the only difference that the philo- 
sophic philanthropist can discover between them is, that the government of one 
is at London and the other at Washington. 
Such being the relative position of the two countries it behoves every virtuous 
citizen of both to promote and inculcate to the best of his abilities, peace, har- 
mony, and reciprocal good will. 
In our humble labors, which have now continued upwards of eighteen years, it 
has ever been our aim to cherish and promote these sentiments, and we think 
that the offering we now design to present to our American friends, will be con- 
ducive to the same end. The plate will be produced as soon as practicable, and 
will be superior in execution to any that we have yet offered to our readers. 
*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ? 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL TO BE CALLED 


THE DRAMATIC MERCURY, 


AND 
@®eneral Register of the fine Arts, Literature, Kc. 
TO BE EDITED BY A. D PATERSON. 


THE greatly increased impulse which of late years has been communicated in this 
coun‘ry to the study of the fine arts, and to the gratification and improvement of taste, 
seeins to render it imperative that a Journal or Periodical, dedicated mainly, if not 
solely, to such subjects, should be established in the Republic of Letters. 1t is not 
enough that numerous individuals may be found, who are imbued with such tastes and 
inclinations, and that they proceed in the cultivation of such refinements, each after 
his own plan, and without any unity of purpose or comparison of opimions. General 
views, hypotheses, propusiticns, reports, and deductions should be made public, the 
vast extent and importance of the subjects, considered as entire systems, shouid be 
kept sight of ; so that whilst individuals are consulting their own special gratification 
or improvement, they may althe same time be ministering to the geueral advancement 
of the arts they pursue. 

Now, even granting that te ordinary newspaper notices of these things are made 
in a faithful and candid spirit, and that the writers are, in the aggreguate,correct in their 
judgment, yet these notices are necessarily so brief, and contain so little beyond a mere 
announcement or a hasty report,that they can hardly be said to contribute anything to- 
wards a clear communication of what has been brought forward, or towards furnishing 
an incentive to the due encouragement of art, science, or literature. Within the nar- 
row limits which editors of newspapers can permit to be allotted to such matters, it 1s 
nextlu impossible to convey anything satisfactory to the minds of those who are real- 
ly inquirers thereon : and the impressions left by those meagre communications are 
therefore so vague, as not unfrequently to be injurious rather than beneficial. 

But very different should de the effects produced by a Periodical having special refer- 
ence to the Fine Arts, Accomplishments, and Elegant Amusements. Such a work, pro- 
perly conducted, should, and must, contribute to the information of its readers, upon all 
the subjects connected with its plan ; it should direct and stimulate enquiry ; it should 
be the organ of communicetion to the public generally, and should faithfully report 
the appreciation in which the matters are held, which have been submitted to the pub- 
lic consideration ; in shorti: should be at once a herald, an interpreter, a monitor, a 
moderator, and a register. To make it all these in their full extent, requires, it is true 
aconductor possessing important qualifications. To be entirely adequate to his un, 
dertaking he must be acquainted with at least the fundamental! principles of the several 


tails ; his eye and ear shoul! be correct, his experience extensive, his zeal unremitting* 
and he should be possessed of firmness and independence of mind, mixed with a becom- 
ing courtesy. He should nct only be able to discriminate justly, but to criticise fear 
lessly. Good-will to all should induce him to give a full measure of encomium to me- 
rit, and to avoid giving unnecessary pain ; yet justice, both to his own judgment and to 
those who place any reliance on his authority, should require him to censure where 
censure 1s incurred. 
The Editor of this proposed Journal has notthe arrogance to lay claim to these quali- 
fications. Conscious of greet deficiency, he yet mentions them here to shew that he is 
not unaware of the difficulties with which his duties are beset, and to infer that by ap 
unw earying assiduity he will endeavour to act up to the model he has described, to the 
best of his power. On some points of editorial duty included tn the present plan he flat- 
ters himself that he has already received the meed of public approbation, and he is 
thereby only the more strongly moved to labor for its continuance in a more enlarged 
sphere of action. 

The Dramatic Mercury will contain critical notices of Dramatic writings, Musical 
Compositions, Paintings, Sculpture, and other works of art, notices of Theatrical and 


neath his window. The noise rendered further study impossible ; and John, | Musical performances, and other public amusements ; biographic sketches of Dramatic 
in a transport of fury, snatching an old musket from above the chimney, threw authors, composers, actors, musicians, vocalists, painters, sculptors, &c. ; summaries 


up the sash, exclaiming, ** Mr. George, read the riot-act !” 


Wonderful Clocks.—Two very extraordinary clocks were some time since | Weekly melange. An extensive correspondence wil 


presented by the East India Company to the Emperor of China, being entirely 


manufactured by English artists. They were in the form of chariots, each of 


which contained a lady seated, leaning her right hand on a part of the chariot, 
under which wasa clock, little larger than a shilling, that struck, repeated, and 
went for eight days, without requiring winding up. A bird was op the lady’s 
finger, finely modelled. and set with diamonds and rubies, with its wings expand- 
ed as if to fly, and which was made to flutter fora considerable time on touching 
a diamond button. The body of this curious bird, in which were the wheels 
that ansmated it, was less than the 16th part of an inch. In the lady’s left 
hand was golden tube, with a small round box on the top, to which was fixed 
a circular ornament set in diamonds, which went round in three hours. A double 
umbrella was uverthe lady's head, and supported by a small fluted pillar, and 
under which was a bell that strack the hour, though apparently unconnected with 
the clock : at the lady's feet wasa golden dog, befure which were two birds, set 
with precious stones, and apparently flying away with the chariot, which from 
another secret motion is contrived to run in any direction, while a boy appears 
te push it forward) There were also flowers, ornainents, and e flying dragon 
all set with precious stones, or formed of them and the rest was made of gold 
m-t curiously executed, and presenting a wonderful specimen of ingenuity and 
talent. 


Lhe Biter Bit.—A short time ago, a Highlandman went to Perth with a quan- 


tity of whiskey. anc offered it for sale to an ir keeper ; but, not bemg able to 


ayree about the price, the pubhcan, rather maliciously. directed poor Donald tu 
an exciseman, ssying he woold buy it at any price 


Donald went according! , 


of lectures and essays connected with the foregoing, anecdotes, jeur d’esprits, and mis- 
celluneous matter ofa cheertul description, tending tomake the whole an agreeable 
F be maintained both with Europe 
and the principal establishments on this continent, and no pains willbe spared to ob- 
tain complete information onthe subjects included in this plan. It will consist of a 
sheet in eight pages, in large duuble column, neatly printed in a clear brevier type, and 
will be published at the office of the Albion, Barclay street, every Saturday afternoon, 
commencing on the 2d day of January, 1841, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 
Terms.—Three Dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance ; and no subscription 
received for a shorter period than six months. 





k. POWELL begs to infqrm the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 
for SHAKP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. Te hus like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
pipe ines owe principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote » bral. allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medica! world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such ext: aordinary powers. 
It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap 
plicable to the various cutaneous and "nuscular diseases which have been proved t 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz: 

No. 1, Platn! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore thruat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deat 
ness, Erysipelas. External! Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns. and tender feet. 


No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux. Sprains,Bruises,Cramy , 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains, 

No. 3, Emolhent ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec' For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No. 5, Sulphurated ' In Salt Rhcum, Ring Worm, Itch, Seald Head, &e 

The Liniment is applicale in all cases where No. 2 isused, butisa more powerful pre- 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 87 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents. $1 50 and 


350,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained granmtons!y from 





without suspicion, and, knocking up the exciseman, told him he had brought bin 








! J.W.POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


branches on which he purposes to touch, and to know somewhat of their general de- | 


January 23, 


NEWSPAPER ON A NOVEL PLAN. 

A Journal on a plan entirely new, will be shortly published in Liverpool, in 
connection with the ‘* New Yor A.sion,” to be called “ THE EUROPBAN.” 
Its novelty will consist in being published on the days on which the steamers se- 
verally sail, so that it may always bring the very latest news. Another feature 
will consist in its combining every kind of intelligence, political, commercial, 
and general ; and it will be ready for delivery to the subscribers immediately on 
the arrival of the vessels. Copies for the South and West will be forwarded by 
the first mail. There is no single publication in Great Britain which occupies 
this ground, and “ Tue Evrorgan” will combine all the matter of interest to 
American readers, of half adozen British Journals. A comprehensive summa- 
ry of all the current political, parliamentary, and general news of the day, will 
be given on one page, while on another will be presented an accurate digest of 
the Money Market, Cotton Market, and Financial and Mercantile A flairs at large. 
The proposed publication will indeed supercede a number of Price Currents, 
Circulars, Shipping Lists, &c., and will put the merchant, the politician, and the 
man of leisure, in possession of all the European intelligence that can interest 
him, a few minutes after the vessel shall be in port. The subscription for this 
publication will be at the low price of $4 per annum, to the public generally, 
but those who do or shall take the Albion also, will be charged only $2 per an- 
num each, in addition to the regular Albion subscription. Advantage will be ta- 
ken of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers whenever their priority of sailing promises a 
priority of arrival. 
Subscribers to the Albion residing in the West Indies and South America can 
have The European forwarded to them direct from Liverpool, on making knowm 
their wishes at the Albion Office in New York. 
F : : a = 

R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A] 

M. and 5 till six P. M. : 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Assoctation. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” * One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From te red Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 
From Professor Macneven, New York. * | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6im, 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthahnic surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Wars 
ren st., confines his practice vo Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalinic Surgery in 
eneral. 
. Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrang ts, isenabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliotts 
patients auring his absence. 5 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superipr quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 




















Aug!-tf. 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 





TEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 
S Boston. Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept, 19 
ACADIA, Edward ©. Miller,  R.N. Nov. 1 Oc. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R.N. Dec. 1 Nov, 4 


ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R. N. p Jan. 1 Pec. 4 
Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 
I? For passage, apply to S. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercia! wharf, Bostor 
Sept. 8 tf, 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the lst, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each mouth during the year, thus :— 
From New York From Havre 
lst Jan. May and Sept. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
tat Feb, tune and Oct. Charles Carroll, W Lee, master, 24th March,July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Novy Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Dee. 
Ist Apru. avg. and Dec Balumore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships a e not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intend for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage. apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Kuilding, New York, 
RONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


To safi on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 








ceed each other in the order m which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailimg from 
York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. R Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
“ “ 10. “ ‘ ~ 


Montreal, S. B. Griffing, ‘ian ae. * 


‘ 


wo 
oo 


March 1, July ‘i Nov. | 
“10, © 10, 10) * 87, & OF ge 
« 20, * 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 


Quebec, F. H. Hebard, 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, 
Samson, IR Sturgis, 
President, J. M.Chadwick, 


20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
om, Svea 17 


Ontario, 'H. Huttleston, Aprii 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1} . fy oa * @ 
Toronto, R. Griswold, oe 2 ee 27, “ 97 
Westminster, G. Moore, « 90, “ 20, “ iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any desenption. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each mouth. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th and I6th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


’ 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. a. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ 24jJan. 1, “ +16, “ 8 
Duch.d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “* 24, “ 16, July 8 o 8, May 1 « 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, | Dec. 4 OC US 16, *€ ; 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, April 8, “ 624\Feb. 1, “ i6, “ 8 
Emerald G. W Howes, | sos &* 16, Aug 8) 8, June 1 “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|J. Weiderholdt|Jan. 8, “ 24, * 16, “ 16, * 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony,jr| “ 16,May 8, 24 March 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, \J. Johnston. jr.| “ 94, “ 16, Sept. 8 8,July 1, “ 16 
These are all.vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every deacriptoe Fae aent to either of the emprribore 
atN ork, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges excep! the expenses 
ot eelty troanred. ye BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.— NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 




















hips. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
one ‘ Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, y Higgins, “ 13, “ 3, “« Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 

New York w.c. Barstow, “19, “ 19, “* 19 ¢ ii 1 

Roscius, | _—|J. Collins, “95 * 95% gel we aglow ag wag 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, |Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, ue - 7 ae oo *§ & 
Sheffield F.P Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 33/O0ct. 1, Fed 1, June } 
Oxford, * jJ.Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 0 * 7 “@ 7 «& 

Siddons N.B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ — —- ae 
North america, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe Tc. - -. - se a a |= a oe hm 
§. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 413, “ I3INov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropp?r, ee eS a e 8 7% Ue EF 
Sheridan, Depeyster, om §©*§ & .* ee? S.©* Bo * 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, Dn ee ne ee © 
United States, ‘J. G. Fisher, «13, * 43, “ 13\Dec. 1, april 1, Aug I 
England, B. L. Waite, “19, * WW, sg 19) > % & 7 ° 7 
Garrick, re S. Palmer, | «so. * @, ‘cme wf KR *F 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 





These ships are all of the first class. and ably commanded, with el.gant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiwes. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will he responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed theiefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney. and Cambridge, GOODUUVE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & ©o.. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian. Sheffield, ana United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-si , N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st.. Liverpool 

Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN @ Co.. Liverpe 








’ 
Gladiator, T Britton, . 20, “.. March 7, July s Nov. 7 # 
Mediator, Champlin, ‘Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 < 17, 7, “17 & 
Wellington, D Chadwick, - — oe, St” & 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 


te 


Nee 


RAO i> 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-(Days of Sailing from Havre |~ 
York 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8&8 
lowa ? W. W. Pell, “« 24, “ 16, June 8 A 8, April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8 “ 24 “« 616 16, “ 


